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PREFACE 


The eighth annual series of two days’ inter-university semi- 
nars was held at our Centre of Advanced Study in February, 
1972, on (1) Early Indian Trade and Industry, and (2) Religion 
and Cultureof the Jains. The proceedingsof the seminar onthe 
first day were published sometime ago, and those of the second 
day's seminar on Religion and Culture ofthe Jains, together with 
the papers presented on the occasion, are now placed in the 
hands of the students of ancient Indian history. 

The proceedings have been drawn up, as usual, on the basis 
of notes submitted by the Reporters. The papers, edited without 
changing the authors’ ideas as far as possible, have been roughly 
arranged ona chronological basis. The editing work had to 
be done in a hurry because of my impending retirement on 
the 31st July, 1972 ; but still I have tried to do my best within 
the short time at my disposal. 

The index of this volume has been prepared by Dr. Sm. K. 
Saha, a Research Associate at the Centre. 


Centre of Advanced Study, Dept. of | 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, D. C. SIRCAR 
Calcutta University, 51/2, HazraRoad, Director 
Calcutta-19, 13th July, 1972. 
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Morning Session 


The seminar started at 10-30 A.M. when Dr. A. N. Lahiri 
was invited by the Chairman to read his paper on ‘The 
Conception of Tīrthaūkaras in Jain Literature’, in which he 
endeavoured to show the outward similarity and the funda- 
mental difference between the Tirthanfkara tradition of the 
Jains and the Avatāravāda of the Hindus. He said that 
Jainism developed in North-Eastern India out of a strong | 
reaction against the caste-oriented and ritualistic Brāhmaņism. 
This heterodox religion owed its origin to non-Brahmana 
religious thinkers. The most important aspect of the Tirthan- 
kara legends is the attribution of a long life-span and superna- 
tural powers to them and this differentiates them from the gods 
of the Hindu pantheon. 

Prof. D.C.Sircar referred to the part played by imagination 
in Jain mythology and pvinted out how the Jain writers 
excelled even the Purāņic authors in introducing imaginary 
elements in their cosmographical speculations. He doubted the 
historicity of the tradition that Pāršvanātha flourished 
exactly 250 years before Mahāvīra and thought that the former 
flourished shortly before the lattcr. Dr, Lahiri wanted to know 
why the Tirthankaras were regarded as 24 in number. Prof. 
Sircar considered it difficult to determine though it reminds one 
of caturvimsa-stoma, caturvimsati-smrti, etc., the conception 
of the 24 forms of the god Visnu being apparently associated 
with the Jain tradition regarding 24 Tīrthankaras. Dr. A. M. 
Shastri wanted to know as to which of these two concepts is 
earlier. Prof. Sircar pointed out the difficulty in determining 
the antiquity of the Jain tradition and was inclined to assign 
the Vaisņava tradition to a date not earlier than the Gupta age. 
Dr. Sm. R. Champakalakshmi observed that the Periya 


Purāņam, written in the 12th or 13th century A. D., mentions 
63 Nāyanmārs in imitation of the 63 Salākāpurusas of the 
ains. | 

Dr. Sm. R. Champakalakshmi next read her note on *An 
Unnoticed Jain Cavern and Some Pallava Antiquities near 
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Madurantakam'. A range of low hills, locally called Pafica- 
pandavamalai, lies near Madurantakam in the Chingleput 
District, Tamilnadu. They contain some natural caverns with 
chiselled rock beds used by the Jain ascetics for several 
centuries in the first millennium A. D. On the Karuppankunru 
rock, there are sculptures representing three Jain Tīrthatkaras, 
viz. Adinātha, Pāršvanātha and Mahāvīra. An inscription 
on the same rock gives the name of the Jain teacher who 
caused the shrine to be made and was called ‘the founder of 
the 24’ (Caturvimšati-sthāpaka). Dr. Sm. Champakalakshmi 
thought that the number 24 was sacred to the Jains and was 
often used by them to form ‘Committees of Twenty-four’ for 
religious and social purposes. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya observed that the Hindus consider- 
ed the number 24 as auspicious from early times since the 
Gayatri-mantra consists of 24 syllables. Prof. Sircar, Dr. S. R. 
Das and others pointed out that there were several numbers 
regarded as auspicious in our early literature. Sri R. K. 
Bhattacharya then wanted to know whether there is any tradi- 
tion connecting the Paūcapāņdavas with the above-mentioned 
hills. Sm. Champakalakshmi answered in the negative. 
Dr. L. B. Keny observed that many Buddhist caves were also 
named after the Paūcapāņdavas perhaps to denote their 
antiquity. Dr. S. R. Das agreed with Dr. Keny and said 
that everywhere in India ancient sites are associated with the 
epic heroes. Prof. Sircar pointed out that the South Indian 
Kistvaens are called Pāņdukuli or the Pandavas” mounds. He 
also pointed out that a locality at Nander to the south of the. 
Godavari is regarded by the local people as the place where 
Draupadi's marriage took place. Prof. Sircar further observed 
that on the Kaulešvārī hill near Huntergunge in the Hazari- 
bag District in Bihar, Jain Tīrthaūkara images engraved in 
relief are called the Pāņdava brothers by the local people. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee then read his paper on ‘Jinasena’s 
Harivamša'. Dr. Chatterjee pointed out that the work is 


similar to Somadeva's Kathāsaritsāgara which is the Sanskrit 
translation of Gundahya's Brhatkathā. Jinasena has described 
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in greater details the achievements of Krsņa-Vāsudeva and, in 
doing so, he has followed the Vaisnava Harivamsa, but deli- 
berately distorted the epic account and has offered a new 
version. He referred to the ruling dynasties and mentioned 
the names of contemporary: kings. Of those families, Dr. 
Chatterjee said, the Khadgas ruled in East Bengal in the 7th 
century A.D. and the Mallas were probably the Mallas of 
Mahabodhi mentioned in an inscription of Dharmapala. He 
further referred to the duration of Gupta rule given by Jina- 
sena as 231 years and the mention of Karnasuvarna by the 
latter. 

Dr. S. R. Das wanted to know the date of Jinasena. 
Dr. Chatterjee answered that the date is given by the author 
himself in the colophon of the work as Saka 705, correspond- 
ing to 783 A. D. As regards the tradition about the duration 
of Gupta rule for 231 years, Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that 
the same tradition is mentioned side by side with another 
giving the duration as 255 years in the Jain work Tifoyapaņņattī 
by Jadi Vasaha and pointed out that both of them may be 
regarded as correct, the first suggesting the collapse of Gupta 
rule in U. P. about 550 A. D. and the latter pointing to its 
extirpation in Orissa about 574 A.D. Prof. Sircar further 
observed that the Mallas might be those of the age of the 
Buddha and doubted whether the Khadgas were the same as 
those ruling in Bengal. He did not believe that the Kathā- 
saritsagara is an exact Sanskrit translation of Guņādhya's 
Brhatkathā since the Vikramāditya section must have been 
later interpolated. He further pointed out that both the 
Buddhists and the Jains enjoyed distorting stories found in 
Brahmanical literature. 

Dr. A. M. Shastri next read his paper entitled *Varāhamihira 
and Bhadrabāhu" in which he tried to prove that the contempo- 
raneity of Srutakevalin Bhadrabáhu and Varāhamihira con- 


templated by Merutuhga and Rājašekharasūri must be 
rejected as it goes against Varahamihira’s own work. An 
examination of the available Bhadrabdhusamhita proves that 
it has nothing to do with any of the personages bearing the 
name Bhadrabāhu and that it is later than Varāhamihira"s 
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Brhatsamhitā to which it is greatly indebted. The text, 
Dr. Shastri said, belongs to the Digambāra sect of Jainism, 
though a critical examination of its contents reveals the fact 
that, in all probability, it was originally a Brāhmaņical work 
and was given a Jain appearance at a later date by adding a 
few Jain elements here and there. Prof. D. C. Sircar observed 
that the Jain traditions régarding the contests between 
Bhadrabāhu and Varahamihira remind one of similar traditions 
about the rivalry between Guņādhya and Sarvavarman as found 
in the Kathāsaritsāgara. Prof. Sircar also pointed out how 
Varāhmihira is associated with Vikramaditya in some traditions 
and with the Nandas in others though there was no king 
named Vikramaditya before the Gupta age. Dr. Shastri said 
that the Digambara tradition connects Bhadrabahu with 
Candragupta Maurya and the Svetambara tradition with the 
Nandas, so that Varahamihira, mentioned as a contemporary of 
Bhadrabāhu, is placed by them in the same age. Dr. Upreti 
did not accept the idea that Varahamihira superseded 
Aryabhata. Dr. Shastri did not consider the point as 
relevant to his paper. Dr. S. R. Das wanted to know when 
the Magas came to India, because Varahamihira is referred to 
by Dr. Shastri as a Maga Brahmana. Prof. Sircar and Dr. 
Shastri thought that the Magas came to India with the 
Scythians who entered the Indus Valley from Eastern Iran. 
Prof. Sircar observed that, in the second century A. D., 
Ptolemy mentions the Maga-Brahmanas settled even in the Far 
South of India. 

Sm. S. Sengupta next read her paper on ‘Jain Cosmo- 
graphy’. She dealt with the Jain theory of the origin and 
shape of the universe. Jain cosmography, she pointed out, 
is based on the ideas of the Brahmanical Puranas, but is 
represented as different from them in certain respects. The 
Jains criticised the Brahmanical and Buddhist view points, 
according to which the world is created and destroyed by 
reason of the combination and disintegration of a number of 
elements (jada) and consciousness (cefana), which are eternal. 
Prof. Sircar observed that the Jains exhibited a passion for 
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exaggerating the imaginary details of their cosmography more 
conspicuously than the Hindus. Dr. Keny wondered whether 
Sm. Sengupta tried to understand the Jain ideas within the 
present day knowledge of the subject. Dr. A. N. Lahiri 
remarked that the ancient people had no scientific basis for 
their ideas so that their process of.thinking was different. 
Prof. Sircar opined that, in reality, Jain cosmography was an 
elaboration of the Brahmanical ideas, the details being clothed 
in excessive imagination. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay referred to 
some writings on Jain cosmography, which Sm. Sengupta 
could have consulted with benefit. 

Dr. Sm. R. Champakalakshmi then read her paper on 
‘Jainism in Tondaimandalam’ in which she surveyed the avail- 
able evidence, both epigraphical and literary, regarding the 
appearance of Jainism in Tondaimandalam. On the basis of 
a Digambara tradition, she attributed the advent of Jainism 
in South India to the migration of the Jain community under 
the Srutakevalin Bhadrabāhu to the Mysore region at the 
beginning of the 3rd century B. C. Prof. Sircar remarked 
that epigraphical evidence points to the existence of Jainism 
side by side with Brāhmaņism and Buddhism in all parts of 
South India during the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Sri R. K. Bhattacharya referred to the Jain Brahmanas of 
Gujarat, and Prof. Sircar remarked that the Brāhmaņas who 
worked particularly for the Jain community are called Jain 
Brahmana. Sri A. K. Chakravarti said that the tradi- 
tional caste division was accepted by the Jains and the Buddhists. 

The morning session ended for the lunch interval at 1 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


After resumption of the session in the afternoon, Dr. Sm. 
K. Saha read her paper on ‘Some Festivals and Fasts of the 
Jains’, in which she discussed both Švetāmbara and Digambara 
festivals. Prof. Sircar remarked that many of these fasts and 
festivals, well known to the students of Jainism, were observed 
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also by the Buddhists as well as the Brāhmaņical Hindus. He 
referred to the division of the year into three seasons (consist- 
ing of four months each) which ended on the full-noon days 
of Phalguna, Āsādha and Kārttika and said that the month of 
Caitra was regarded as holy by the Jains. Sri B. P. Mishra 
wanted to ,know whether Caitra-pūrņimā was considered 
sacred by the Hindus. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee remarked that 
the Caitra festival is referred to by Apastamba. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya next read his note on ‘A Summary 
of Jain Philosophy’. In it he discussed the theory of 
Cosmography and of Karman and its kinds, etc. Prof. Sircar 
requested Sri Bhattacharya to explain Syādvāda ; but the latter 
found it difficult to do so. Prof. Sircar observed that the paper 
is not a clever exposition Of the philosophical ideas of the Jains. 

Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay next read his paper entitled “Textile 
Industry described in an Early Jain Text’ which was based on 
the Angavijja. Prof. Sircar remarked that ksauma and dukūla 
are often regarded as synonymous, but sometimes as different 
so that the real difference between the two names is difficult to 
determine. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee thought that the paper 
deals only with some technical terms relating to the textile 
industry. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta wanted to know whether the 
technique of textile weaving is referred to in the Argavijja. 
Dr. Bandyopadhyay answered in the negative. Dr. A. M. 
Shastri doubted whether Cina and cinapafra can be classed in 
the mala category. Prof Sircar also thought the expression 
mūlayonigata as ambiguous. 

Next Dr. L. B. Keny read his note on ‘The Primitive in 
Jainism’. He commented on Mrs. Stevenson’s view on certain 
traditions regarding the Tirthankaras and endeavoured to 
show that Indian legends are not totally detached from genuine 
historical traditions. The accounts of the Jains, he held, 
reflects their ignorance of time and space. The primitive 
concept of measurement with the help of bow and arrow 
definitely indicates that they were well known to the people 


during the time of the Tirthahkaras. The bow and arrow, 
still forming the weapons of a large number of Indian tribes, 
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can be associated with a definite civilization. Another interest- 
ing traditional description of the Jains relates to the emblems 
which came to be gradually associated with the 24 Tirthankaras. 
There seems to be a probability that these indicate tribal 
marks or totems. Prof. Sircar, whose approach was some- 
what different from Dr. Keny's, agreed with Mrs. Stevenson 
that the high stature attributed to the previous Jain Tirthan- 
karas should be taken with a grain of salt. He referred to 
Kalhana's Rdjatarangini mentioning king Raņāditya who is 
said to have ruled for 300 years. He further pointed out that 
dhanus and hasta were both regarded as units of measure- 
ment in ancient Indian literature, and that dhanus was 
not peculiar to the Jains, but was common to the Indians in 
general. While discussing the symbols associated with the 
Tirthankaras, Prof. Sircar further remarked that so many of 
them cannot possibly be regarded as totems connected with 
a single community. Dr. S. R. Das thought that there may be 
many totemic groups in a single tribe. Prof. Sircar, however, 
drew attention. to the fact that, while literary evidence 
represents the Šaka tree as intimately associated with the 
Šākya tribe apparently as a totem, the Buddha is represented 
by various symbols such as the Bodhi tree, lotus and elephant, 
but not the Saka tree. The Kadambas were likewise associat- 
ed with the Kadamba tree which was, however, neither tlieir 
crest nor the emblem on their dhvaja. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta 
remarked that all the Jain symbols cannot be associated with 
particular tribes. 


Sm. K. Bajpeyi next read her paper entitled ‘Jainism in 
the Early Inscriptions of Mathura’. Prof. Sircar laid emphasis 
on the importance of the inscriptions from Mathurā for the 
reconstruction of the early history of Jainism. The epigraphic 
references to the Gana, Kula, Sākhā, etc., among the Jains, 


he said, are earlier than most of the early Jain works as they 
have come down to us, | 


Dr. S. P. Singh then read his paper on 'Jainism and Jain 
Relics in. Bihar'. Prof, Sircar pointed out that there are some 
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omissions in Dr. Singh's treatment of the subject. He parti- 
cularly referred to the Kaulešvarī hill under the Hantergunje 
Police Station in the Hazaribag District, where several images 
of the Tirthañkaras are found. Sri A. K. Jha referred to 
some Jain temples and an image of Ādinātha of about the 4th 
SEU A. D. Dr. S. R. Das said that he visited many old 
Jain temples with the icons of Tirthankaras in the interior of 
the Singhbhum-Manbhum region. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya read a note on ‘the Earliest Form 
of Jainism'. He did not accept the view that Jainism originated 
with Pár$vanütha, who died 250 years before the death of 
Vardhamāna Mahāvīra, because the Jain religious texts show 
that 22 other prophets flourished before Pāršvanātha one after 
another, having a considerable period of gap between any two 
of them. He referred to Rsahha and his ancestors 
mentioned in the Bhdgavata Purāņa. Prof. Sircar regarded 
the earlier 22 Jain Tīrthankaras as mythical personages and did 
not attach any importance to the mediaeval Bhdgavata Purana 
legend of Rsabha represented there as an incarnation of Visnu. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar next read his note entitled "A Jain 
Tradition’ in which he discussed the Nemindhacariu reference 
to the coins of Cālukya Mūlarāja. Prof. Sircar drew attention 
to the gold coins bearing the figure of goddess Laksmi and 
issued by Mūlarāja as referred to in the colophon of Hari- 
bhadra's Nemindhacariu composed in the year 1159 A. D. He 
said that this Mūlarāja must be Mūlarāja I of the Cālukya or 
Solanki dynasty of Gujarat who ruled in 961-96 A. D. because 
Mūlarāja II of the same family reigned in 1176-78 A. D., i.e. 
sometime after the composition of the Neminaáhacariu. Prof. 
Sircar regarded the said tradition recorded about à century 
and a half after the death of Mülarája I as genuine, because 
in ancient and mediaeval India, coins, once in the market, 
remained in circulation for centuries. He considered it possible 
that Haribhadra saw some such coins. As regards the absence 
of any coin bearing the name of Mūlarāja, Prof. Sircar 


suggested that they may have been issued either without the 
king's name or in a small quantity. Dr. A. M. Shastri agreed 
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with Prof. Sircar. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay observed that the 
reference to Mūlarāja"s coin in the Neminahacariu has already 
been noticed by U. P. Shah and R. C. Agrawala. 

The afternoon session of the Seminar ended at 5 p.m. with 
Prof. D. C. Sircar’s hearty thanks to all the participants. He 
appealed to the representatives of the various universities to 
forgive the organisers of the Seminars for the inconveniences 
they might have experienced during their short stay in Calcutta. 
Dr. L. B. Keny expressed the sense of gratitude of the 
assembled scholars to Prof. Sircar. Dr. A. M. Shastri, Dr. 
O. P. Verma and others paid their tribute to the Chairman 
ind expressed their satisfaction at the success of the Seminars. 





I 
THE PRIMITIVE IN JAINISM 
L. B. Keny, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay University 


"The genius of the people of India”, says Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, ‘‘does not lie in historical research ; to them meta- 
physical thought is the chief end of man, and they are content 
to leave to western scholars the task of f illing in the large gaps 
of unexplored country in their history." “It is”, she continues, 
"the misfortune of Jainism that so much of its life story falls 
within these unexplored tracts of time, and though the Jainas 
have kept historical records of their own, it is very difficult 
to correlate these records with known facts in the world's 
history."! In this paper an attempt is made to challenge as 
well às to refute the statement of Mrs. Stevenson. 

The Indian legends are not totally detached from Indian 
historical traditions. The Jain legends, therefore, contain 
latent historical facts though they are mixed up with traditions. 
The Jains respect their twenty-four Tirthankaras, the first being 
Rsabhadeva and the last Vardhamāna. The traditional 
account of the Jains reflects a miserable ignorance of time and 
space, though it may be that they indicate their hoary past 
and therefore refer to the primitive state of their civilization. 

Referring to the duration of the interval between the 
different prophets, the Jains start with '50 lakhs of crores of 
of sügara' of time between Rsabhadeva and Ajitanatha, the 
second prophet. The later Tirthankaras, however, have 
considerably a shorter span of interval between them ; êg., 
‘45 lakhs of years" between the 19th and 20th Tirthankaras. 
The change from sāgara to ‘years’ it very significant. The 
change reflects a primitive concept of time to a civilized one. 

Like the primitive concept of the time factor, the Jain 
tradition reflects a primitive concept of measurement. It isa 


1 The Heart of Jainism, p. 7. 
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well-known fact that the traditionalheight of the first Tirthankara 
is ‘500 bow-shots' while that of the 22nd is ‘10 bow-shots'. 
It is quite interesting to note that the 12th Tirthankara Vasu- 
püjya is *70 arrow-shots'. The reference to bows and arrows 
is not the result of the Jain tradition being involved in a ‘meta- 
physical thought', but it definitely indicates the concept of 
measurement with the help of the bows and arrows which 
were well known to the people during the time of these 
Tirthankaras.* The bow and arrow have a definite history 
with a definite period of civilization. These weapons are 
primitive phases of the Jain tradition. The bow and arrow 
still form the weapons of a large number of Indian tribals. 
Another interesting tradition of the Jains relate to the 
various emblems associated with the 24 Tirthankaras. To put 
them in their chronological sequence they are the Bull, 
Elephant, Horse, Ape, Goose, Lotus flower, Svastika, Moon, 
Crocodile (Crab), Srivatsa, Rhinoceros. Buffalo, Boar, Hawk, 
Thunderbolt, Antelope, Goat, Nandyāvartta, Water jar, Torioise, 
Ašoka tree (Lotus), Conch-shell, Snake and Lion. There seems 
to be a probability that these emblems indicate tribal marks 
or totems. The Jain Tirthankaras were not associated with 
any particular marks in the beginning. Several of them, 
however, were endowed with the emblems ata later date. 
The emblems came gradually to be represented on their seats. 
Some of them, being animals, were converted into their 
vehicles. But the marks like the moon, water jar, lotus and 
conch-shell could not be conceived as vehicles since they were 
not animals. This suggests that the other animals too were 
originally not vehicles, but totems or tribal marks.* The 23rd 
Tirthahkara Pāršvanātha has the snake as his emblem. It is 
not an accident that the snake became a symbol in Jainism. 
Ancient Indian sculpture is replete with pictures of men and 
women having serpent hood over their heads. They seem 
to represent people having the snake as their tribal mark. 


"(Measurement by bow-shot seems to be imaginary ; but onc bow- 
on epe to four cubits was well known.—Ed.} 
cf. Keny, “The Magee j in Magadha’, JBORS, Vol. XXVIII, p. 163 - 
noti? [Sec p. 8 above.— 
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It is quite probable that Pāršvanātha belo nged to the tribe of 
the Nagas. The worship of the nāgas is popular with a 
number of Indian tribes like the Bhils and Mundas. 
Evidences of. fights between the Aryans and the Nagas and 
instances of their marriages with each other are well known in 
ancient Indian literature. It is also a well-known fact that 
the Aryans offered the Nagas in sacrifices, burning them alive. 
It appears that these Nagas were people whose tribal mark was 
the serpent.* Marks like the crab, tortoise, conch-shell, etc., 
are associated with various tribes and they reflect the environ- 
ment of the people from whose tribal groups the Tirthankara 
hailed,* 

According to the Jain tradition Mahavira was enlightened 
while seating under the Ašoka tree. The association ofa 
tree with a Jain Tirthankara reflects the sanctity of trees 
among the tribal people like the Oraon, Birhor, Munda and 
Gond. 

The worship of funeral structures was an essential part of 
Jainism.This tradition is pre-Aryan and non- ryan. To some 
extent, the worship of the dead and the later practice of the 
Srüddha offering for the salvation of the souls of ancestors 
indicate the tribal worship of the dead. Jainism seems to 
have adopted this primitive custom of the tribals.* 

The philosophy of Jainism gives a due place to the Yaksas 
or spirits, both wicked and kind. These are characteristics of 
the cult of primitive tribes. 

The above evidences indicate the impact of primitive ideas 
on Jainism.** There isa probability ofa better historical 
assessment of the Jain traditions and legends with the help of 
anthrepologists and archaeologists. 


3 Cf. Guseva, Jainism, pp. 35-36. 

*(Of the Tirthankaras, Pāršva and Mahavira are the only two historical 
figures and, of these two, there are many traditions about the latter. None 
of them, however, connects the lion, Mahavira’s emblem, with the clan to 
which he belonged.—Ed.] 

4 Bihar through the Ages, p. 82; cf. Ghurye, The Aborigines so called 
and their Future. 

**(None of the old religions is free from such influence.—Ed.] 
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The present paper makes no claim to precision, but makes 
an attempt to project some of the issues in the light of 
which the Jain traditional accounts need to be re-considered 
anthropologically and archaeologically. It seeks to suggest 
that a fruitful line of investigation lies in a combined research 
in anthropology, archaeology and history, and not each left to 
itself. The question remains how well this approach works.* 


*|See abpve, p. 8.—Ed.| 





JAIN COSMOGRAPHY 
Sm. Sudha Sengupta, Delhi University 


The guestion about the origin and shape of the universe 
we live in engaged the attention of men from time immemorial 
and numerous speculations were made by thinkers of all ages. 
This is evident in the religious literatures. Whereas the 
question of the origin and eternity or otherwise has been tried 
to be solved in the Brahmanical literature in various ways, the 
Buddha dismissed it outright as avyākata or inexplicable and 
unnecessary. The Jains also propounded some theories, 
criticising both the Brahmanical and Buddhist points of view, 
according to which the world is created and destroyed by 
reason of the combination and disintegration of a number of 
elements (jada) and consciousness (cetana), which are eternal. 
As the component parts are eternal, so, in spite of the apparent 
changes, the world is also eternal, without primordium or 
annihilation. For them, therefore, there is no cosmogony. 

But they have a well-defined cosmography almost on the 
lines of the Brāhmaņical Puranas, but at the same time 
considerably different from them in certain respects, parti- 
cularly regarding the theory of the heavens and hells. Indian 
cosmography as a whole is quite interesting and Jain cosmo- 
graphy, which is a part thereof, may be said to be the more 
interesting. A few of its salient features may be mentioned 
here. In the first place, the cosmographical details are worked 
out in an elaborate plane; secondly, the details have close 
connection with the Jain metaphysical and ethical doctrines ; 
thirdly, the entire range of Jain literature is so much permeated 


with these details that a clear understanding of them needs a 
constant reference to standard works on cosmography ; and 
lastly, there is found in them, a good deal of knowledge of 
contemporary mathematics. For these reasons, the study of 


1 Jambudipapannattisamgaha (ed. H. L. Jain and A. N. Upadhye, 
Jain Samskrit P Samrakshaka Samgha, Sholapur), Intr. p. 10 (hence- 


forth mentioned as JPS). x 
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cosmography seems not only popular, but also an important 
subject of study for the Jains. 

Corresponding to the Jambudvipa-varnaná of the Brāhmaņi- 
cal texts there are a number of texts in Jainism in connection 
with Jambudvīpa, like the sixth Upanga Jambudipapannati and 
post-canonical works like Umāsvāti's Jambudīpasamāsa, 
Haribhadra's Jambudivasarighdyam, and Padmanandin’s 
Jambudivapannattisamgaha (JPS),? 

The shape of the world in the Jain texts is compared to 
‘a woman with her arms akimbo'* or, in older accounts, to 
the figure of a man. It is also ‘compared with a three- 
dimensional figure 8', the upper and lower loops* representing 
the upper and the lower world, while the middle portion, i.e., 
the junction of the two loops, which may be the waist of 'the 
man—represents the world we live in and is called Jambudvipa. 
This Jambudvipa, which is round like the sun and of immense 
dimension, is at the centre of the horizontal disc and separated 
from each other by oceans. Atthe centre of Jambudvipa and 
therefore of the world, stands the great Mount Meru or 
Mandara,* which is fabulously high. The Jambudvīpa has 
thirteen divisions, of which there are seven ksefras, viz. 
Bharata, Haimavata, Harivarsa, Videha or Mahavideha, 
Ramyaka, Hairanyavat and Airāvata ; and six Kulaparvatas, 
viz. Himavat or Cūlahimavat, Mahāhimavat, Nisadha, Nila, 
Rüpya or Rukmin and Sikharin. Of these, Himavat and > 
Sikharin are made of gold and the others of different precious 
stones. The great river Ganga flows from the Padmahrd on 
the -Himavat mountain and, flowing for 500 yojanas, enters 
into a big lake at the foot of the same mountain ; in its course, 
it washes many an image of the Jina,* 

Uttarakuru is regarded as a land of the blessed in 
Brāhmaņical literature. In the Jain cosmography, Uttarkuru 





2 Lec. cit. 

3 ERE, Vol. IV, pp. 160-61. 
4 Loc. qit. ell F 

S For the dimension and description of the Meru-parvata, cf. JPS. 


Ch. IV, 21-40. 
6 JPS, p. 33. 
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is placed between the Gandhamādana and Mālyavat 
mountains. It is to the east of the Gandhamādana and the 
west of the Mālyavat and to the north of the Meru and the 
south of the Nila. The texts give a detailed description of 
the lakes, rivers, mountains and mansions wherein deities live.” 
Another place called Devakuru is placed to the south of 
the Mandara.* 

The Jain cosmographical accounts mention the Bharata 
and Airāvata regions of Jambudvīpa and also two continents 
besides Jambudvipa, which are separated from it by impassable 
seas, are exactly like Jambudvipa in all respects and are called 
Dhātakikhaņda and Puskarárdha or Puskaradvipa. Both of 
them have the eastern and western Bharata and Airāvata 
ksetras. Thus it makes a total of ten regions: Jambudvipa 
having two and Dh&atakikhanda and Puskarārdha four each. 
To each of these regions, is alloted twenty-four past, present 
and future Tirthankaras."  Bharatavarsa, i.e. India, is said to 
be a small portion in the southern side of Jambudvipa. 

The upper and lower worlds, i.e., the heaven and hell, are 
described in Jain cosmographical works in detail. They start 
from thc bottom, i.e., the hell and procced upwards to heaven, 
via the earth which stands at the centre. There are seven 
lower regions, one below the other, which are named—from 
top to bottom—-Ratnaprabhā, Šarkarāprabhā, Vālukāprabhā, 
Pamkaprabha, Dhūmaprabhā, Tamahprabha and Mahatamah- 
prabha, each of which contains numerous hells where people 
committing different grades of sin are sent to undergo punish- 
ment of varying degrees. The lowermost naturally are the 
worst of all. The periods of stay in these hells also are fixed 
according to the gravity of the sins committed. These regions 
are separated from each other by thick layers of vacuum with 
no inhabitants. Only in the layer between the uppermost 

nether region and the earth, there lives a class of gods, Known 


8 Ibid.. p. 108. ; ' 
9 Fora comparative study, refer to the cosmographical sections ol 


the Purāņas. 
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as Bhavanavāsin, who are the Nagas, Asuras, Suparnas, 
etc.1o 

The series of heavens start above Mount Meru in a number 
of stages. First, there are three tiers or Vimānas which are 
the habitats of Vaimānika gods. The first of themisa set 
of 12 Kalpas, preceded by 9 Graiveyakas, and above them 
are the 5 Anuttaras. [The name Graiveyaka comes from 
grīvā or neck of the cosmic Purusa.] The souls attaining the 
Anuttara heaven will have no more than two rebirths before 
complete emancipation, The topmost region of the Anuttara 
heaven is called Sarvarthasiddha above which is the top of 
the Universe, in the shape of an umbrella of huge dimension, 
named Isatpragbhara, where emancipated souls have their 
final rest.*1 


The planetary world, i.e., the Sun, Moon and the constella- 
tions, revolve round Mount Meru, each having a presiding 
deity. A peculiar notion of the Jains is that the whole 
planetary system has a duplicate, each set covering only half of 
the journey. While one works, the other rests, and when the 
latter takes over, the former takes rest, so that we can see only 
one of them whereas in reality they are two. 


As in the Brahmanical theories, according to Jain mythology 
also, the wheel of time moves continuously with the rim going 
up and down alternately. The period designating the down- 
ward movement is called Avasarpiņī and the upward one is 
known as Utsarpini. These two main periods are again 
subdivided into six periods according to the degree of happi- 
ness Or misery enjoyed or suffered by the people born in them. 
The physical stature and life-span of men vary according to 
the influence of these ages. The height and life-span gradually 
decrease in the Avasarpini era while they increase gradually in 
the Utsarpini.*? 


10 Bühler, Indian Sect of the Jains (reprint, 1963), p. 48 ; JPS, pp. 224ff. 

11 JPS, Gb: xi. | 

12 ERE, Vol. IV, pp. 160-61 ; SBE, Vol. XLV, Ch. XXXVI-—Urlttar ā- 
dhyayana Sütra. 
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Thus, the Jain account of Jambudvīpa agrees more or less 
with the Epic and Purāņic accounts. For want of space, it is 
not possible to discuss them in detail.*^ Though the Jains 
claim to be very rational, their cosmography is not less 
imaginary than that of the Brahmanical thinkers. 


w x Y = - 


vw Fe w 


—= = — ——— | 
13 See Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 272ff. 


* 





III 
THE CONCEPTION OF TIRTHANKARAS IN 
JAIN MYTHOLOGY 


A. N. Lahiri, Calcutta University 


There is some outward similarity between the Tirthañkara 
myth of the Jains and the Avatāravāda of the Hindus. The 
Tirthañkaras, numbering twenty-four, play the same role of 
‘Saviour of the Faith’ as their ten avatāra counterparts. But 
there is a fundamental difference between the two. According 
to the Avatāravāda, the same divine agent appears again in 
various forms or incarnations to save the religion from corrup- 
tion and decay ; but, according to the Tirthankara myth, 
diferent human agents make their successive appearances 
avowedly for the same purpose. This is due to a basic 
difference in the thinking process of the myth-makers of 
the two religions. 

Jainism grew in North-Eastern India out ofa strong reac- 
tion against the caste-oriented and ritualistic Brāhmaņical 
religion. People of the region, who were Non-Aryan in origin 
but were ultimately taken into the Aryan fold, evidently could 
not adjust their basically different religious ideas with the 
ritualistic practices of the Brahmanical Hindus and their con- 
ception of the inviolability of the Vedas and the eternal 
existence of divinities. This reaction was all the more pro- 
nounced amongst the neo-Ksatriya who could not stand the 
supremacy of the Brahmanas. It happened in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B. C., and, as a result, quite a few 
heterodox religions like Jainism and Buddhism came into being 
under the leadership of various religious thinkers, all of 
whom, it is needless to say, were non-Brahmanas.* 

In the Brahmanical religion, gods, eternal and all-power- 
ful, play an important role, since they have amongst them the 


ee em like Pūraņa Káéyapa were Brāhmaņas according to 
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‘creator’ and the ‘regulator’ of the universe. But the reaction 
that formulated the ideas which went to the making of the 
Jain religion, dispensed with the notion of the eternal existence 
of any being, divine or human. Of course, it had ultimately 
to admit the firmly-rooted Brahmanical divinities in its mytho- 
logy ; but they were relegated to inferior positions and were 
considered to be mortals like other living beings. 

Mahavira, a neo-Ksatriya prince of the Jnatrka clan of 
Vaišālī, who renounced worldly comforts and ultimately 
attained sainthood, gave concrete shape to what is known as 
Jainism. As it appears, he was not, however, the virtual 
founder of the religion, for he evidently incorporated in its 
creed some important ideas propounded by an earlier teacher, 
Parsva by name. 

It was after the death of Mahavira that his followers codi- 
fied what Mahāvīra—or for that matter, both Pāršva and 
Mahāvīra—preached. To their followers, however, both the 
teachers were the greatest personalities enjoying supernatural 
powers. They would have deified them straightway, as is the 
general tendency amongst the followers of great religious 
teachers in India ; but the fact that the teachers did not believe 
in the supermacy of gods dissuaded them from doing so. 
Nevertheless, they placed them at the highest ‘level of saint- 
hood and applied to them the epithet rirthakara or tirtharkara, 
meaning ‘one who makes a firtha or ford’ for crossing the 
river of worldly sorrows. The Tirthatkaras were thus not 
only the preachers of the faith, but also the redeemers of its 
followers. 

The Jains, however, were not at all in favour of calling 
Parsva and Mahavira the founders of their faith, which, for 
the sake of respectability, had to be declared as eternal. But 
the religion which did not have any beginning or end is bound 
to be corrupted in course of time and would need the appear- 
ance ofa number of preachers and redeemers at intervals. 
Only two teachers, Pár$va and Mahavira, who were but 
mortals, could not perform the task. Myth-makers rose to 
the occasion and conceived the existence of as many as twenty- 
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four Tirthankaras who appeared one after the other—and of 
course at intervals—to save the religion from corruption and 
decay. But this scheme holds good only for the present age 
or Avasarpini. What about the past and the future ages ? 
For them also was allotted a band of twenty-four Tirthankaras 
each. Then, since, according to the Jain cosmology, the 
universe has ten worlds (or a sort of continents) like 
Jambudvipa-Bharata where we live, cach world was allotted, 
for its past, present and future eras, three bands oftwenty-fou: 
Tīrthaūkaras, which make the total number of Tīrthaūkaras 
as many as 720 (24x3x10=720). We are provided with . 
the names of all the seven hundred and twenty Tirthan- 
karas ; but minute details are given only for the twenty-four 
beloging to the present age of Jambudvipa-Bharata alone. 


The myth-makers then tried to solve the problem of the 
vastness of the present era by allotting an ever-increasing 
life-span to each preceding Tirthankara as well as by gradually 
extending the time-gap between any particular Tirthahkara 
and his preceding counterpart. Thus, while the twenty-fourth 
Tirthahkara Mahavira lived for 72 years, Pāršva who just 
preceded him, had a life-span of 100 years; and his two 
predecessors, Aristanemi and Naminātha, lived for 1000 and 
10,000 years respectively. In this way, the first Tīrthatkara, 
viz. Rsabha, was thought of as having a fantastic life-span of 
8,400,000 purva or great years. Again, while the time-gap 
between Mahavira and Pāršva was of 250 years, that between 
Pāršva and Aristanemi was considerably increased ; and, 
again, the interval between the latter and his predcessor 
Naminātha was still further extended ; and in this way, the 
ultimate interval between the second and first Tirthankaras 
rose to many millions of years. 


Besides having ever-increasing life-spans, each earlier 
Tirthankara was of ever-increasing height. Thus, while the 
twenty-fourth Tirthahkara had a moderate height of seven 
cubits,* his two predecessors Par§va and Aristanemi were res- 


*[This is abnormal.—Ej.] ` 
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pectively nine cubits and ten poles high. And finally the 
first Tirthaü kara Rsabha had a fantastic height of 500 poles 
Or nearly two miles. 

The Jain myth-makers have handed down to us individual 
accounts of all the twenty-four Tirthankaras from Rsabha to 
Mahavira. Besides investing each of them with ‘thirty-six 
superhuman attributes of most extraordinary character’, they 
have furnished us with other necessary particulars in a highly 
schematised and set pattern, viz. (1) Vimāna (heaven from 
Which he descended for incarnation), (2) place of birth as well 
as consecration (diksa), (3) names of father and mother, 
(4) complexion, (5) cognizance (cihna or lāūīchana), (6) height, 
(7) age, (8) diksd-vrksa, (9) attendant spirits (Yaksa and 
Yaksini), (10) first ganadhara (male disciple) and first āryā 
(female disciple). 

We are also provided with a few other items of information 
such as the Tirthanhkara’s family, places of his attainment of 
enlightment (kevala-jHàna) and deliverance in bliss (moksa) or 
death as well as the posture in which he obtained moksa. 
This additional information is highly interesting ; for, even 
though painfully stereotyped, some diversions, apparently 
arbitrary, have been introduced lest people should think that 
the information is too schematised to be true. All the 
Tirthankaras were born in the most renowned  Ksatriya 
royal families—twenty-two in the Iksvāku-kula and two, viz. 
Munisuvrata and Neminātha, in the Hari-vam$a. All received 
dīksā in the respective places of their birth. All obtained 
jfiana also at the respective places of their birth, except 
Rsabha, Neminatha and Mahavira. Twenty of them had 
their moksa on Sameta$ikhara, except Rsabha, Vāsupūjya, 
Neminatha and Mahāvīra. Kāyotsarga is the posture in which 
as many as twenty-one Tirthafkaras obtained mokgsa, while 
Rsabha, Neminatha and Mahavira died in Padmāsana. 

It is evident that the original scheme of the Tīrthankara 
myth was embellished with painfully boring and schematised 
details only at a much later date, when Jainism spread to 
Western india. Many of the anecdotes that find their place 
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in the mythology of the Jains are evidently adopted from the 
mainstream of India's traditional ideas. 

The story that Mahavira was originally conceived by a Bra- 
hmana woman, but that the embryo was transferred by a god 
to the womb of a Ksatriya lady is interesting in this respect. 
That a miracle should happen in connection with the birth of 
the most renowned and revered Tirthankara was recognised ; 
so the miraculous transfer of the embryo was conceived 
apparently on the analogy of the similar miracle associated 
with the birth of the Hindu avatāra Krsna. This conception 
brings out another significant fact. It shows the bias of the 
Jains against the Brāhmaņa and their preference for the 
Ksatriya. A Brāhmuņa mother was not worthy enough to 
give birth to a Tirthafkara. Then, again, the mother of the 
Tirthaūkara was made to dream the stereotyped number of 
fourteen dreams before his birth. This dream conception has 
its parallel too in the Buddhist mythology. 

But the most important aspect of the Tirthankara mvth is 
the attribution of supernatural powers to the Tīrthankara. 
Though human and mortal, they are not like ordinary men: 
they have extraordinary statures and generally have fantastic- 
ally long life-spans. They have beside them non-human 
Yaksas and Yaksinis like the Hindu deities and great Buddhist 
personalities.* Though scrupulously differentiated from the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon, Jain Tirthankaras were ultimately 
given attributes of the Hindu gods and are now worshipped 
like them. 


—Kv Hsx Y vƏ,— kalə PY ———— 
*[The Jain conception about such attendants is more uniform ard 
regular than in the case of Hindu deities and Buddhist divinities.—Ed.] 





IV 
SOME FESTIVALS AND FASTS OF THE JAINS 


Sm. Kshanika Saha, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


The Jains have been traditionally divided into four groups, 
viz. Sadhu. Sadhvi, Šrāvaka and Sravaki. The same vratas or 
religious vows are prescribed for the ascetics amd the laity 
with the only difference that the ascetics have to observe them 
more scrupulously while the laity is allowed to follow them in 
aless severe manner. Like other communities of India, the 
Jains have a number of festivals during the year. The festivals 
and fasts are observed mainly as religious ceremonies. Accord- 
ing to the Jains, the religious ceremonies are to be performed 
at the proper time and place which are determined with the 
help of astronomers.’ 

Paryusand. Among holy seasons, none is regarded by the 
Jains as more sacred than the closing days of their religious 
year, when the ascetics and laity observe the solemn fast of 
Pajjusana. Mahavira, that great religious teacher, decreed that 
Pajjusaņā should begin when a month and twenty nights of the 
rainy season had elapsed, his reason apparently being that the 
lay people would by that time have prepared their houses to 
brave the elements ; and business, too, being less brisk, they 
would be at liberty to attend to their religious duties. Itisa 
convenient season also for the ascetics, who during the rains 
give up for a time their peregrinations, lest they should injure 
any of the abundant life, animal or vegetable, then spring- 
ing into being. The Buddhist call it Vassā-vāsa. During the 
fast of Pajjusaņā, householders are urged to live a monk's life 
for at least twenty-four hours and to observe Posadha. 
Pajjusaņā literally means ‘serving with a whole-hearted 
devotion’. 

| S.R. Das, The Jain School of Astronomy’, IHO, Vol. VIII, pp. 


35-36. 
2 SBE, Vol. XXX, 1884, 296 ff. 
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According to the Svetambaras, Pajjusaņā begins with the 
twelfth of the dark half of Sravana and ends with the fifth of 
the bright half of Bhadrapada (August-September). It lasts for 
eight days. On the third day of the Pajjusana, the Svetambaras 
organise a procession in honour of the Kalpasūtra, a religious 
text which they hold in great reverence. This Sitra principally 
deals with three subjects, i.e. lives of Tirthankaras, list of 
sages, and rules and regulations to be followed by the Jain 
monks. According to the Digambaras, Pajjusaņā lasts every 
year for ten days from the fifth to the 14th day of the bright 
half of the month of Bhadrapada. Onthese days, early in the 
morning, all people assemble in the temple and perform 
worship in a large scale. After the worship, on every day, 
one chapter out of the ten chapters of the Tattvārthasūtra is 
read and explained to the people.” During this festival, the 
annual or great Pratikarman or confession called Samvatsara- 
Pratikarman is performed, in order to remove all ill-feelings 
against all living beings and to ask pardon from all living 
beings for any act done knowingly or unknowingly in the 
course of their mutual exchange during the year. At the close 
of the meeting everyone present asks the forgiveness of his 
neighbours for any offence he may even unwittingly have 
given. This means determination to spend the new year in 
love and charity with their neighbours. 

Siddhacakra-pūjā. This is performed only by the Svetambara 
Jains twice in a year in Caitra and Āšvina, and lasts for eight 
or nine days, beginning on the 7th and ending on the full-moon 
day. In every Svetambara temple, there is a saint-wheel, or 
Siddhacakra, which is a little eight-sided plate made eitber of 
brass or silver with five tiny figures representing the Five 
Great ones (Sádhu, Upādhyāya, Acürya, Arhat and Siddha). 
Between the figures are written the names of the three jewels 
(right knowledge, right faith and right conduct) and also the 
word fapa, austerity, which might almost be called the key- 
word of the whole Jain system. On the last day 'Navapada'- 


3 Vilas Adinath Sanghve, Jain Community, p. 248. 
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pūjā is performed before the Siddhacakra with singing and 
offerings and the pouring of pots of ‘Pakhal’ consisting of 
water, milk, saffron and clarified butter. * 

Jüana-pancami. Once in a year a fast called Jiana- 
Paficami is observed. On this day all Jain sacred books are not 
only worshipped, but also dusted, freed from insects and 
rearranged. 

Mahāvīra-jayantī. The birthday anniversary of Lord 
Mahāvīra falls on the thirteenth day of the bright half of 
Caitra, and this is celebrated with great pomp and enthusiasm 
throughout India by all Jains. 


Vīrašāsana-jayantī. This is celebrated mainly by the 
Digambara Jains every year on the first day of the dark half of 
Šrāvaņa. The day is important because on this very day 
Lord Mahavira, after gaining omniscience, delivered his first 
religious discourse on the Vipula mountain at Rājagrha * 

Days of Abstinence. Fasting is considered so im portant by 
the Jains that many Svetatmbara Jains observe twelve days in 
every month as days of abstinence. The Digambaras, however, 
observe fast on ten days in every month of the year, on the 
second, fifth, eighth, eleventh and fourteenth days of both the 
bright and dark halves of the month.” Less devout Jains 
among the Svetambaras observe only five days of abstinence. 
Moreover, four full-moon days during the year are observed as 
special fast days by the Svetambara Jains. These full-noon 
days are those of the months of Kārttika, Phālguna, Caitra 
and Āsādha. The Kārttika and Caitra full-noon days are 
considered more important and, on these two days, people 
try to go on pilgrimage to any sacred place, especially to the 
hills of Satrufijaya in Kathiawar.” 

Oli or Ambela. This is the fast of Jain women. It occurs 
eight days before the Caitra-pūrņimā, and all women who long 


Nahar and Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism, pp. 24911. 
5 S.C. Divakar, Jaina-šāsana, pp. 257-58. 
6 Bombay Gaz., Vol. XXII, p. 118. 
7 Stevenson, in ERE, Vol. V, p. 878. 
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for a happy wedded life abstain specially from nice food for 
twenty-four hours.* 

Bathing of Gomatešvara. Another rare act of Jain worship 
is the bathing of colossal figures such as that of Gomatesvara 
at Sravana-Belgola, which takes place every twenty-five years. 
This is the festival of the Digambara Jains. The idol of 
Gomatešvara was made about 983 A.D." 

Mauna Ekādašī. The Švetāmbaras once a year keep solemn 
fast called Mauna Ekādašī or Maunagyārasa on the eleventh 
day of some month preferably the 11th of the bright half of 
Mārgašīrsa (November-December). This day is generally spent 
in fasting with a vow of silence for the whole day, and the 
worshipper meditates on each of the five stages, viz. Sadhu, 
Upadhyaya, Ācārya, Tirthankara and Siddha.'° 

Anjana$alaka. Besides the regularly recurring holy days 
of the year, there are special occasions of rejoicing such as 
Afjanašalākā (the consecration of a new idol) which is cele- 
brated with great pomp.!? 

Divàli or Dipāvaļī.*?* Apart from the festivals and fasts 
described above which are observed only by the Jains, there 
are other festivals which are observed by Jains along with the 
Hindus. Among such festivals, the Divālī is the most impor- 
tant as well as sacred. It has, however, been given a Jain 
sanction by calling it the day on which Mahavira passed to 
Nirvāņa ; the celestial and other beings who were present at 
that time worshipped him and instituted an illumination saying, 
“Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make an illumina- 
tion of material matter."!? From that time, the followers of 
Mahāvīra celebrate every year the festival of lamps in honour 
of his achieving liberation. The Jain era known as Vira- 


nirvana Samvat also begins from this date. On this day, 


B Stevension, The Heart of Jainism, p. 263. 
9 B. L. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 47. 
10 Nahar and Ghosh, op. cit., p.676. 
li Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 263. 
12 Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
13 SBE, Vol. XXI, p. 266. 
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early in the morning, the Jains visit the temple and worship the 
idol of Mahāvīra known as Nirvāņa Ladu. On the first day, 
the Svetambara women polish their jewllery and ornaments in 
honour of Laksmi;on the second day they propitiate evil 
spirits by placing sweetmeats at crossroads, and on the third 
day (Amāsa) all Jains worship their account book (Sāradā- 
püja).'* 

Raksübandhana. This is another great festival which is 
observed by the Jains, especially by the Digambaras. It teaches 
the spirit of affection towards co-religionists. The Jains 
Observe it on the full-noon day of $rávana because on this day 
their ascetic Visņukumāra saved, through his own spiritual 
powers, the lives of seven hundred Jain monks from death 
from the human-sacrifice organised by Bali, tbe king of 
Hastináàpura.! * 

Aksayatrtīpā. It is observed in connection with the first 
Tirthaūkara Adinatha. 

Besides the above, the Jains follow a number of Hindu 
festivals such as NDašerā, Makara-sankrānti and Šītalāsātama 
(the festival of the goddess of Small Pox). At Dašerā, the Jains 
eat especially dainty food, and on the Makara-sankranti 
they fulfil the duty of charity by giving food to cows and 
clothing to the poor.'* 






CENTRAL 


O 





14 lbid. p. 267. "vē 
15 Sanghve, Jain Community, p. 252. 
16 Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 264; ERE, Vol. V, p. 878. 
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A SUMMARY OF JAIN PHILOSOPHY 


R. K. Bhattacharya, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


Indian Philosophy may primarily be divided into two 
different sections, i. e., Astika and Nastika ( i. e., Theistic and 
Atheistic), the former having its faith in the existence of God 
and latter not having it. Some of the commentators on Pāņini's 
Grammar explain the term Āsrika as denoting those who have 
their faith in Paraloka orthe life after death. The Cārvāka 
philosophy having its faith neither in God nor in the life after 
death was admitted by all as Ndstika. On the other hand, the 
philosophies of the Buddhists and the Jains having their firm 
faith in the theory of rebirth (i.e. life after death ) have been 
denounced by many of the Indian thinkers as  Nastika 
simply for their disbelief in the existence of God, and 
apparently also for their non-belief in the fruitfulness of the 
Vedic rituals. Asthe philosophy of the Buddhists and the 
Jains believe in rebirth and the fruitfulness of one's action, 
which fall in line with the thought of the Hindu philosophers, 
and are contrary to the ideas of the Cārvākas, a new name 
Pākhaņda or Pāsaņda was given to them for distinguishing 
them from Cārvāka philosophy. Virchand R. Gandhi, 
who represented Jainism in the Parliament of Religions held 
at Chicago if 1893 and also preached the philosophy of the 
Jains throughout the world, discussed the essence of Jain phi- 
losophy in his celebrated lectures published by the Agamo- 
daya Samiti of Bombay.! 

The termJainameans ‘a follower of the Jina’ who ‘conquered 
the lower nature, i.e. passion, hatred and the like, and 
brought into prominence the highest’.* The Jains look into 
the things in two different ways, of which one is called Dravy- 

1 Ww.mR. Gandhi, The Jain Philosophy, pane and published by Sri 


Agāmodaya Samiti, Bombay (2nd cd., 1924) 
2 Ibid. p. 15. 
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ārthikanaya and the other Paryā yarthikanaya. According to the 
former the universe is without beginning and end, whereas the 
fatter holds creation and destruction to take place at every 
moment.* The canons of the Jains also may be: divided 
into two parts, viz.  Srutadharma (philosophy) and Carita- 
dharma (ethics). Srutadharma deals with the nature of nine 
principles consisting of six kinds of living beings and four 
States of existence. The first of the nine principles is soul, 
the second non-soul, and so on. Jain philosophers divide the 
substance into six kinds, namely, (i) sentiment or conscious- 
ness, (ii) matter, (iii) dharmāstikāya (fulcrum of motion), (iv) 
adharmāstikāya ( fulcrum of stability or rest ), (v) space, and 
(vi) time. The living beings are generally divided into six 
classes, viz.  earthbody beings, waterbody beings, firebody 
beings, windbody beings, vegetables, and animals. Amongst 
these six classes, one to five are said to have only 
a single organ of sense (that of touch). The animals are 
again divided into four classes, viz. (i) those having no organs 
of sense (touch and taste), such as tapeworms leeches, ete. ; 
(ii) those having three organs of sense (touch, taste and smell), 
such as ants, lice, etc. ; (iii) those having four organs of sense 
(the aforesaid three and sight), such as bees, scorpions, etc., 
and (iv) those having five organs of sense (the above four and 
hearing).^ 

Jain philosophy divides karman or action into eight 
different kinds, viz. (i) that which is an impediment to the 
knowledge of truth, (ii) that which is an impediment to the 
right insight of various sorts, (iii) that which brings in pleasure 
and pain, (iv) that which produces bewilderment, and the 
like. The remaining four classes are so minutely divided and 
subdivided that ‘a student of Jain Karma philosophy can trace 


any effect to a particular karman'.* According to the Jain 
faith, the highest happiness is to be obtained through know- 
ledge and religious observances. Jain philosophy never permits 


Ibid., p. 1. 
Loc. cit. 

Ibid.. p. 3. 
Ibid., p. 7 
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to kill or hurt any living being. It instructs the ascetics to 
observe ‘the five Mahāvratas or great commandments’, viz. 
(i) to protect all lives, (ii) not to lie, (iii) not to take any- 
thing which is not offered, (iv) to abstain from sexual inter- 
course, and (v) to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to call nothing as one’s own.” 

Jain philosophy teaches that the universe, when considered 
as ‘the totality of realities’, is infinite in space and eternal in 
time, and that when *considered from the standpoint of the 
manifestations of the different realities’, it is finite in space and 
non-eternal in time." According to it, there are five gateways 
of knowledge, each of which is subject to the laws of evolu- 
tion and karman. These were described by Virchand R. Gandhi 
in the Parliament of Religions in the following way: In the 
lowest form of life, there is only one sense, that of touch. In 
the higher forms of life, there are two, three, four and (as in 
animals, birds, fish and men)five senses. These, according 
tothe Jains, can unfold only a limited form of knowledge. 
The second source is study and reading. The third is Avadhi 
orthe psychic faculty through which finer and more subtle 
things are known. The fourth is mind-knowing, through 
which one knows the mental activities of others. The fifth 
is the absolute knowledge which only can remove all the 
limitations of body and brain.* 


The Jains admit that the soul is eternal having neither 
birth nor death, and that, when this takes its abode is a new 
body, the process is called rebirth. They also admit the exis- 
tence of both the spirit and the matter, and as such, do not 
hesitate to call themselves dualists. In this connection, V. R. 
Gandhi announced before the Parliament of Religions : “We 
are dualists. We say, there is spirit and matter, while 
the positivists and monists in this country say, there is but 


7 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 


8 Ibid., p. 20. 
9 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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one substance. We say, “No ; spirit can never be matter. 
Matter is known by the senses, spirit only by spirit...... Spirit 
is that whose attribute or differentia is consciousness.”* 


The difference between the soul and the non-soul, accor- 
ding to the Jains, is that the soul is endowed with the power 
to know, and the non-soul is the reverse of it. The dualism 
of the Jains was explained before the Religious Parliament in 
the following words: "The totality of the universe taken as a 
whole is eternal; but there are so many parts of that collec- 
Lion and so many entities in it, all of which have their different 
states which occur at different times and each part does 
not retain the same state at all times. There is change : 
there is destruction of any particular form and a new form 
comes into existence ; and therefore, if we look upon the 
universe from this standpoint, it is non-eternal."*? The idea 
that the universe originated from nothing, which the Buddhists 
hold so strongly, has no place in Jain «philosophy.** The Jains 
do not admit the existence of God ; but their views are almost 
similar to the Sāūkhya and Vedànta systems of Hindu philso- 
phy ; they admit that there exists a Supreme Power or Energy 
to which they pray for being one or equal with Him. A Jain 
verse says : “I bow down to that spiritual power or energy 
which is the cause of leading us to thc path of salvation, which 
is supreme and omnicient. I bow down to that power ; because 
I wish to be one with him," *? 


Jain philosophy classifiesthe whole cosmos under two heads, 
viz. Jiva and Ajiva, of which the former stands for the sentient 
or conscicous, and the latter for insentient or unconscious. 
The Jiva travels from body to body, which themselves are 
Ajiva. When this unnecessary contact of Jiva with Ajiva is 


9 Ibid., p.25. 
10 Ibid., p. 43. 
11 f/bid.,p.47. 
12 Ibid., p. 55. 
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removed, the former shines forth in its bliss, assuming its real 
state of final emiancipation.'*’ In the Jain view, the inanimate 
world consists of matter, space, and two kinds of ether 
known as Dharmastikaya and Adharmāstikāya. The animate 
world consists of innumerable kinds of living beings, each 
being a centre of complex forces. Time may be figuratively 
called a substance, though really meaning a generalised mode of 
thought in respect of the activities of beings and things.** 
Unlike the Hindus, the Jains hold that the highest thing is a 
person, and not any characterless, qualitvless being like the 
Brahman of the Vedānta or the like. 

As regards the process of acquiring knowledge, Jain 
philosophy describes it in the following way: “First, there 
is the indefinite cognition as an isolated object or idea. It is 
the state of the mind prior to analysis. It is that condition of 
things to which analysis is to be applied. This is what is really 
meant by unity or identity of the universe with the reat which 
many philosophers proclaim. It makes no difierence whether 
this unity or identity finds its home in a sensuous object or a 
subjective idea, the process being the same. Next comes 
analysis—the dissolving, separating. or differentiating of the 
parts, elements, properties, or aspects. Last comes the 
synthesis, which is putting together the primitive indefinite 
cognition-synthesis— with the subsequent analysis, so that 
the primitive cognition shall not be a complete annihilation, 
or disappearance by the condensation of all difference, and so 
that, on the other hand, the analysis shall not be an absolute 
diffusiveness, isolation or abstraction and destruction of all 
unity, which is not the primitive unity, but the relational unity 
of a variety of aspects. The analytical method is known in 
the Jain literature as Nayavada (consideration of aspects). The 
synthetical method is called Syādvāda (doctrine of the inex- 
pugnability of the inextricably combined properties and 
relations) or Anekāntavāda (doctrine of non-isolation)." ^ 
13 Ibid., p. 146. 


14 Ibid. p.184. ` 
15 /bid., pp. 237-38, i 
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The Jains hold that water itself is an assemblage of minute 
animate creatures, and that air, fire, and even lightning have 
life in them. They admit that the physical substance of clay, 
water, stone, etc., is a multitude of bodies of living beings, but 
that, when dried up, they become pure matter, having no life 
in them. Similarly, according to the Jains, vegetables, trees, 
fruits, etc., have life in them: but when dried or cooked, this 
life does not exist any longer.!* 


16 Ibid., p. 241. mc 
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JAINISM IN EARLY INSCRIPTIONS OF MATHURA 


Sm. Kalyani Bajpeyi, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University. 


In Mathurā, we come across a large number of small 
dedicatory inscriptions incised on the images of Jinas as well 
as on votive tablets, arches, etc. Some of the epigraphs are 
dated. Most of these come from the Kankali Tila (mound) 
and show that, in the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era, Jainism was in a flourishing condition in that region. 
However, the earliest Jain inscription’ recording the erection 
of an ornamental arch of the temple by a layman named 
Uttaradasaka, the disciple of the ascetic Magharaksita, has 
been assigned to 150 B.C.* Another inscription? of the Kusāņa 
period dated in the year 49 of the Kaniska (Saka) era records 
the establishment of an image of the Arhat Nandyāvarta* at 
the Vodva stūpa, built by the gods (Vodve thupe deva-nirmite). 
The stūpa seems to have been so old that it was believed by 
the people to have been built by the gods. The Tirthakalpa 
or Rājaprasāda of Jinaprabha, a fourteenth-century work based 
on ancient materials, narrates the construction and repair of 
the *tstūpa, built by the gods’. According to this work,^ the 
stüpa, originally made of gold and embellished with precious 





1 Lüdcers' List, No. 93. 
2 Bühler in Academy, Vol. XXXIX, p. 378. 
3 Lüders' List, No. 47. 


4 Arhat Nandyavarta is, as translated by Führer (Progress Report of 
the Lucknow Museum, 1891, p. 16), ‘the Arhat whose mark is the Nandyā- 
varta symbol’, that is to say, Aranātha, the 18th Tirthankara who had , 
the said symbol of cognisance. The reading Nandyāvarta is accepted 
by scholars like Buhler (Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 204), Smith (The Jain Stipa 
and Other Antiquities of Marhurd, 1969, p. 12) and Lüders (List, No. 41). 
K. D. Bajpai (JUPHS. Vols. XXIV-XXV, p 220), rcads ihe word as 
Manisurvartra referring to the 20th Jina. [Deva-nirmita- built by the king ? 


5 Smith, ep. cii., p. 15. 
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stones, was erected by the goddess Kuberā in honour of Supār- 
$vanütha, the 7th Jina.^ Later on, at the time of Pāršvanātha, 
the 23rd Jina, the golden stūpa was surrounded by enclosure 
made of bricks, and a stone temple was built outside. Smith” 
holds that the stūpa is probably ‘the oldest known building 
in India’. In this connection, mention may be made of the 
Vyavahāra-bhāsya* referring to a jewelled srūpa at Mathura. 

The inscriptions of Mathura indicate the cult of the Jain 
Tirthankaras. Images of Rsabha, the first of the Tirthankaras, 
are mentioned in Kusana and Gupta records” and testifies to 
the popularity of his worship in the age in question. Besides, 
four other Kusána inscriptions'? speak of the installation of 
the statues of the four Tūthankaras, viz. Sambhavanatha 
(3rd), Sāntinātha (16th), Aristanemi (22nd) and Parsvanatha 
(23rd). Of course Mahavira, the last Jina, was much more 
popular, and inscriptions referring to the dedication of his 
image are numerous not only inthe Kusana period!'! when 
Jainism was in a prosperous condition at Mathura, but in the 
preceding age also.' * Mahavira, more popularly called Vardha 
mana, was the name given to him at birth. 

The first twenty-two Tirthankaras are considered to be 
mythical figures, and only the last two, viz., Pāršvanātha and 

6 U.P.Shah (Studies in Jain Art, 1969, p. 12 and note) is of the 
opinion that, since from the beginning of excavations at the Kankali Tula, 
not a single specimen exposed the name of Supāršvanātha as a popular 
Jina there, and there is reference to Pāršvanātha in an inscription 
(Lüders' List, No. 110) at Mathura, the stūpa was originally dedicated not 
to Supāršvānātha, but probably to Pāršvanātha. 

7 Smith, loc. cit. 

8 V. 27ff. 

9 Lüders' List, Nos. 56, 69a, 117, 121 ; Lüders, Mark. Ins., ed. K. L. 
Janert, 1961, p. 35. In a Kusāņa record (¿bía., p. 52), Lūders reads the 


name Maha[ialbha which he takes to be a mistake for Maharsabha, i.e. 
Rsabha (loc. cit.). 


10 Lüders, Math. Ins., p. 45 ; List., Nos. 26-27, 110. 
11 Lūders, List, Nos. 18, 28, 31, 34, 39, 50, 74, 76, 102, 112, 115, 118- 
19; Math. Ins., p. 53; Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 67. 


12 D.R. Bhandarkar Volume, ed. B. C. Law, 1940, p. 282, Lüders' 
List, Nos. 59, 94, 103. 
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Mahāvīra, are regarded as historical personages. Mahavira 
is supposed to be the prophet and reformer, but not the origi- 
nator of the creed. It is believed that Pāršvanātha preached 
the four vows, viz. ahimsd (non-injury), satya (truth), asteya 
(abstinence from stealing) and  aparigraha (non-attachment to 
worldly things). To the four, Mahavira added a fifth, i.e. 
brahmacarya (chastity).^ Further, while Pāršvanātha"s follow- 
ers used to wear white garment, Mahāvīra prescribed nudity 
for his disciples. The adherents of Pāršvanātha and Mahāvīra 
are known as Svetambara and Digambara respectively.** The 
difference between the two sects was more in the matter of 
conduct rather than in doctrine. 


In several Mathurā rēcords, the Jain prophets are ad- 
dressed as Arhat, Jina, Siddha, Bhāgavata,*** all of which tend 
to show that they conquered their passions and became omni- 
scient. To the Jains, the 24 Tirthankaras, freed from the circles 
of births and deaths, are superior to all gods and are the 
highest objects of veneration.1* “When the Venerable one had 
become an Arhat and Jina, he was a Kevalin, Omniscient and 
Comprahending all objects; he knew all conditions of the 
world, of gods, men and demons."!'* It is interesting that 
the Jains worshipped their prophets neither for the acquisi- 
tion Of some earthly possessions, nor for the spiritual bliss 
to be conferred by the saints, but only followed them 
to be purified and sanctified.** In this connection, mention 
may be made of some phrases occurring in the inscriptions, 
which express the devotion of the Jains to their prophets ; 





*|Essentially aparigraha is ‘non-acceptance of anything" and brahma- 
carya, 'celebacy'. The words are used in expanded senses.—Ed.] 

**[The development of the two communities appears to be later. 
Nudity was meant for ascetics.—Ed.] 

'**[Bhagavat seems to be intended.—Ed.] 

13 B.C. Bhattacharya, The Jaina Iconography, 1939, pp. 37-38. 

14 SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 201-02. 

15 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, p. 187; B. C. 
HB hat tacharya, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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e.g., ‘adoration to the Arhats't6 ‘adoration to the Arhats, the 
highest ones inthe whole world,'*? ‘adoration to all the Siddhas, 
to the Arhats',** ‘adoration tothe Arhat Vardhamana’,'* 
‘adoration to the Arhat Mahavira’,*° etc. 

In the period under review, image-worship was vary popu- 
lar among the Jains although worship of the Jina image 
wasin vogue as early as the fourth century B. C. According 
to the Hathigumpha inscription,?! a Jina statue, which had 
been carried away from Kalinga to Magadha by some Nanda 
king, was taken back to Kaiūga by king Kharavela of the Cedi 
clan. Besides, a nude torso,?*? supposed to be a Jina figure, 
found at Lohanipur in Patna, has been assigned to the Mau- 
rya period. It has been suggested?? that the worship of images 
was borrowed from the Brāhmaņical Hindus first by the Jains 
and later on by the Buddhists. However, in addition to a 
number of Mathurā images of the Tirthankaras mentioned 
above, a few more images, on which the names of the Jinas 
are not mentioned, were also discovered. The said records, ?* 
except the one?^ dated in the year 113 of the Gupta era, 
belong to the Kusána period. Besides, some epigraphs?* of 
the Kusāņa age record the dedication of fourfold images 
(sarvatobhadrika pratimā) of the Jinas. 

The practice of setting up dyāgapatas for the worship of 
Arhats is mentioned in the inscriptions.*7 The word dydga is 


16 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 390, 395, 397 ; Vol. II, pp. 199-200, 207. 

17 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 383. 

18 D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 282-83 ; cf. VOJ, Vol. I, pp. 172-73. 

19 Ep. Ind.. Vol. L p. 396; Vol. H, p. 199; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 152. 

20 Ep. Ind., Vol. II. pp. 200, 205; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 108. 

21 Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 217. 

22 JBORS, Vol. XXIII, pp. 130-32, 

23 U.P. Shah, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

24 Ibid., Nos. 22, 57, 75. 96; Ep. Ind.. Vol, IH, p. 204; JUPHS, Vol. 


XXHI, p. 49. 
25 Bhandarkar's List, No. 1268. 
26 Luüders' List, Nos. 24-25, 37, 112 ; Math. Ins., pp. 38-39. 


27 Lüders' List, Nos, 94, 100, 103, 105-06. 
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supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit word aryaka meaning 
‘honourable’ or ‘worthy of reverence.'** The word has been 
translated as a ‘tablet of homage or worship'.?*? It is an orna- 
mental slab with the statue of a Jina or some other venerable 
object at the centre. Theslabs are usually of considerable 
artistic merit. Besides, the erection of Si/dpafas, ayagasabha. 


torana, etc., in honour of the Arhats, is mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. »9 


The words bhagava Nemeso bhaga... (the divine Naigamesa, 
the divine.. )*' in archaic characters are engraved on a sculp- 
tural panel representing a seated male figure with goat's head, 
and a male and some female figures standing, one of the latter 
with a child in her lap. As suggested by Bühler,** Nemesa is 
mentioned as Harinegamesi in the Kalpasiitra, as Naigamesin 
in the Nemináthacarita and as Nejamesa or Naigameya in 
other works. Sometimes he is figured with the head of a ram 
or goat or antelope. He is connected with the procreation of 
children, and his representation in the inscribed panel, accord- 
ing to Buhler, illustrates a legend in the Ka/pasūtra.** The 
story is that Harinegamesi st the command of Indra, king of 
the gods, transferred the embryo of Mahavira from the womb 


of Devanandā, a Brāhmaņa woman, to that of Trisala, a 
a Ksatriya lady. 


An inscription?* of the time of Mahāksatrapa Sodàsa dated 
in the year 72 (16 A.D.) records that Amohini, a female lay- 
disciple of the Kautsa race, established a statue of an Aryavati 
for the worship of the Arhats. Aryavati, according to Būhler,** 
was a royal lady who had some importance in Jain legends. 





28 See V.S. Agrawala, in JUPHS, Vol. XVI, Pt. I, p. 59. 
29 See Bühler, in Ep. Ind., Vol. Il, p. 314. 

30 Lüders' List, Nos. 93, 102, 108. 

31 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 200. 

32 Ibid., pp. 314-18. 

33 SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 218-19. 

34 Lüders' List, No. 59. 

35 Academy, Vol. XXXIX, p. 374. 
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U. P, Shah** suggests that the lady can be identified with the 
mother of a Jina, probably Mahavira. 


Another inscription*7 incised on a large statue “of an 
elephant surmounting the bell capital of a pillar records the 
erection of the image of Nandivišāla by Rudradāsa, the son of 
Šivadāsa, for the worship of the Arhats. Scholars differ 
regarding the interpretation of the word Wandivišāla. Accord- 
ing to Cunningham,** it refers to the elephant as the great 
Nandin. Bloch*® is of the opinion that the word is either a 
technical term of uncertain meaning or indicates the pillar 
which was ‘as big as Nandin’. Further, he says that the 
appellation Nandivišāla and the donor's and his father's names 
in the record allude to the fact that *Jainism apparently already 
in those early times was as much mixed up with Saivism as its 
great rival” Buddhism’. Liders*® thinks that the word Nandi- 
višāla ‘is the proper name of the elephant represented in the 
sculpture’ and does not accept Bloch's theory about the 
mixing up of Buddhism and Jainism with Saivism. In his 
opinion, Rudradàsa was probably a convert from Saivism to 
Jainism. 

The Jains pay homage to a class of divinities called 
Vidyādevī. According to their tradition, these goddesses, headed 
by Sarasvati, are sixteen in number. An epigraphic record+*! 
dated in the year 54 of the Kaņiska or Šaka era records the 
dedication of a statue of Sarasvati by a Jain lay disciple. 
This is supposed to be the earliest image of Sarasvati dis- 
covered so far.*? 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is a monastic religion and its 


adherents are divided into ascetics and lay disciples. The 


36 Op. cit., p. 11. 

37 Lūders" List, No. 41. 

38 ASIR, Vol. III, pp. 32-33. 

39 JASB, Vol. LXVII (1898), Pt. I, p. 276 and note 2. 
40 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 41 ; also note 30. 

41 Lüders' List, No. 54. 


42 K. B. Pat Commemoration Volume, 1934, p. 41; U. P. Shah, 
op- clap: 11. < 
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Jains have no specific regulations restricting women from 
becoming followers of this faith. A good number of names 
of female ascetics and lay disciples are mentioned in 
inscriptions. In this connection, mention may be made of the 
Caturvarna-sangha (community of the four classes, viz. ascetics 
and lay followers of both sexes) referred to in an inscription*? 
of the Kusana period dated in the year 62 of the Kaniska or 
Saka era. 

The Jain Kolpasütra** states that the monastic order was 
divided and subdivided into several ganas, kulas and šākhās. 
This is supported by the early inscriptions of Mathura, which 
mention certain ganas, kulas and šākhās and also sambhogas. 
The ganas called Kojtiya, Vāraņa and Ary Odehikiya are men- 
tioned in several records. Inscriptions of the Kusána age not 
only contain the earliest reference to the Koffiyagana,**® but 
also mention it in a larg number of cases.*^ The kulas 
mentioned as belonging to this group include Brahmadàsika,*" 
Sthanikiya,*" Vaccaliya** and P[rJa[sna]v[aVta[na]ka^? and its 
different SakAas likewise include Uccenāgarī,** Āryaverī,** 

Vairi,* Majhamàá** and Vidyddhari.**® The sambhogas of 

43 Lüders' List, No. 57. 

44 SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 286-94. There are altogether nine ganas with 
there various kulas and šākkās. 

45 Lüders' List, Nos. 18-19, 

46 See Lüders' List, Nos. 17-20, 22, 23a, 25, 27-29, 32, 36, 39, 45a, 47, 
53-54, 56, 73, 75, 77, 84, 89c, 107f, 121-22, 124. Bhandarkar's List, No. 
1268 mentioning this gana belongs to the Gupta period. 

47 Lüders' List, Nos. 18-20, 23a, 29, 32, 45a, 46, 121-22. 

48 bid. Nos. 22, 27-28, 36, 39, 53.54, 56, 75, 110, 115; Ep. Ind., 
Vol. X, p. 110; JUPHS, Vol. X11 (1939), p. 26. 

49 Luders' List, Nos. 25, 107f. 

50 fbid., No. 73. 

51  Ibid., Nos. 18-20, 23a, 29, 32, 45a, 46, 71, 77, 119, 121-22. 

52 lbid., Nos. 27, 36. 

53 Ibid. Nos. 22, 28, 39, 47, 53-54, 56, 75, 89c; Ep. Ind., Vol. X, 
p.110; JUPHS, Vols. XXIV-XXV, p. 219. Aryaveri and Vairi are the 
appellations of Vajrin in the Kalpasütra. 

54 Lüders' List, No. 73. 

55 Bhandarkar's List, No. 1268. 
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Kofriyagaņa, as mentioned in the epigraphs, are Srigrha®* and 
Srika.*? 


The Koffiyagana is found in the Kalpasütra as Kaufika- 
gaņa,** the founders of which were Susthita and Supratibuddha. 
In the Mathurā inscriptions of different dates, the following 
heads of the gana, styled Ganin, are mentioned : Arya Pušila, 
Arya Pala, Ja-mitra (?), Arya Māghahastin and Ārya 
Kharņņa.** 

Another gana, called Cāraņa in the Kalpasütra^? and stated 
to have been founded by Srigupta, is mentioned as Vāraņa in 
the inscriptions.”' Its kulas, mentioned in inscriptions, are Arya 
Hāttakakiya,* * Nādika,** Petivamika,** Pusyamitriya,"* Arya 
Kaniyasika,** Arya Ceriya°? and Arya Bhyista,** while iis 
šākhās are Vajanagari ^? Haritamálakadhi,* "^ Samkasiyá^*' and 
sambhogas Āryašrīkīva,??* Sriya^* and Srigrha.'* According 


56 Lūders" List, No. 1268. 

57 lbid., Nos. 28, 39, 121. ‘lhe Kalpasürra does not mention the 
sambhogas. 

58 SBE, Vol. XXII, p. 292. According to the Kalpasūtra, this gana 
was divided into four kulas, viz. Brahmaliptaka, Wdtsaliya, Vaniya, Praina- 
vdhanaka, and four sdkhüs, viz., Uccandgari, widyddhari, WVajrin and 
Madhyamika all of which are referred to in the inscriptions of Mathura. 

59 Lüders' List, Nos. 23a, 29, 53-54, 56.- 

60 SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 291-92. 

61 Lüders' List, Nos. 16, 31, 34, 37, 42, 45, 48, 50, 58, 59a 113, 
116-17. Reference to the Vdrana-gana is found only in the Kusāņa 
inscriptions, the earliest of which (ibid., No. 16) is dated in the Kaņiska or 
Saka ycar 4. 

62 Lüders' List, Nos. 16, 48, 116. 

63 Ibid., No. 117. 

64 Ibid., Nos. 31, 45, 107d. 

65 lbid., No. 34. 

66 Ibid., No. 113, 

67 lbid., No. 42 

68 IJbid., No. 50. Lüders thinks it to be a mistake for -rya-Kaniyasika. 

69 Ibid., Nos. 16, 48, 59a, 107d, 116. 

70 /bid., No. 42. 

71 Ibid., No. 50. 


72 Ibid., No. 116. 
73 Ibid., Nos. 48, 59a. 
| 74 Ibid., No, 50. 
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to the Aalpastitra, the said gana consisted of seven kulas and 
four šākhās. Amongst the kulas known from inscriptions, 
Arya Hattakiya, Petivamika, Pušyamitrīva, Arya Kassiyasika 
and Arya  Cefiya correspond respectively to Hāridraka, 
Pritidharmika, Pusyamitrika, Krsnasakha and Arya Cedaya 
of.the Kalpasūtra."* Amongst the <ëkhas mentioned in the 
Kalpasütra, except Gavedhukā. three others are known from 
the Mathura inscriptions. Arya Data, Arya Nandika and 
Dinara were heads of the Vāraņa-gaņa at different dates during 
the Kusana age.”" 

The gana called Arya Odehikiya, which is the same as 
Uddeha of the Kalpasūtra,?* is mentioned with its divisions 
and subdivisions in two Kusāņa records,7* dated in the 
Kaniska-Saka years 7 and 98 respectively. The kulas of this 
gana are Arya Nagabhutikiya and Paridhásika while its Sakha 
is Petaputrika. According to the Kalpasūtra, the gana founded 
by Ajja Ronana is divided into six kulas and four śākhās. 

Besides, two other Kusāņa inscriptions refer to one kula 
entitled Mehika which, according to the Kalpasūtra, belongs 
to the Vesavadiya gana.*? Thus the reference to the Mehikakula 
in the inscriptions points to the existence of the Vesavadiya- 
gana at Mathurā. This gana was divided into four kulas and 
subdivided into four Sakhds, its pioneer being Kamarddhi. 

The division of the church into several ganas, kulas and 
šākhās and also into sambhogas was a peculiarity of the Jains 
and was not found among other Indian religious sects. Gaņa 
means ‘school’, kula ‘family’ and šākhā ‘branch’ ;*' but the 
actual meanings of the terms are doubtful.*? Jacobi suggests 
that gana meaning ‘school’ is derived ‘from one teacher’, while 

75 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 378; B. N. Puri, India under the Kusdnas, 1965, 
pp. 150-51. 

76 Lūders" List, Nos. 34, 37, 50, 

17 SBE, Vol. XXII,p. 290. 


78 Lūders" List, Nos. 21, 76. 


79 Ibid., Nos. Nos. 24, 70. 

80 SBE, Vol. XXII, p. 291. . 

81 Sec Bühler, Indian Sects of the Jains, 1963, p. 33. 
82 See Jacobi, SBE, Vol. XXII, p. 288, note 2. 
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kula indicates ‘succession of teachers in one line’, and £ëkhñ 
"the lines which branch off from each teacher'. He further 
holds that the modern gaccha is the same as the ancient gaņa. 

In addition to the Gaņins, the inscriptions** record the 
names of several Vacakas (preachers) of the Jain community. 
That there was perhaps no restriction for a single person to 
hold the two positions simultaneously, is suggested by two 
Kusana records mentioning one person as both Ganin and 
Vacaka.** Thus the Jain church was a well organised commu- 
nity in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Inscriptions show that the followers of the Jain creed be- 
longed mostly to the trading.class. That the foreigners were 
sometimes converted to Jainism is evident from two inscrip- 
tions,*^ the first of which records the dedication of an image 
of Mahavira by Okhārikā, Ujhatikā, Okhā, Sirika and Sivadina 
in the year 292 of the Parthian era, while the second mentions 
the setting up of an image of Vardhamāna by Okharika, the 
daughter of Dimitra. Lūders** has pointed out that the said 
names are of foreign origin. 


83 Liiders’ List, Nos. 22, 27-30, 42, 45, 47, 50, 53-54, 56-58, 110, 112; 
JUPHS, Vols. XXIV-XXV, p. 219 ; Lüders, Math. Ins., p. 39. 

84 Lüders' List, No. 50, states that Dinara was a great preacher as 
well as the head of the Fdranagana, while in another record (ibid., No, 29) 
Ja-mitra (7) was at the same time the preacher and the head of the 
Koffiyagana. 

85 D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, ed. B. C. Law, 1940, p. 282; Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIX, p. 67. 

86 D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 283-84. 
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AN UNNOTICED JAIN CAVERN NEAR 
MADURANTAKAM 


Sm. R. Champakalakshmi, Madras University 


About 22 kms. south-east of Madurantakam in the 
Chingleput District, on the Cheyur Road, lies a range of low 
hills, locally called Paficapandavamalai, near the village of 
Onambakkam. Two of them called Karuppankunru and 
Ušimalai (or Dēvaņūrmalai) were once occupied by the Jains. 
They contain natural caverns (Figs. 1-2) with chiselled rock 
beds used by Jain ascetics for several centuries in the first 
millennium A.D. On the Karuppankunru, which is about 217 
feet high, are also found sculptures representing three Jain 
Tirthankaras, viz. Ādinātha, Pāršvanātha and Mahavira. Of 
the three, the bas-reliefs of Ādinātha (Fig. 3) and Mahavira 
are carved onthe face of the rock near the path leading to 
the cavern on the top. The sculpture of Pāršvanātha (Fig. 4) 
is, however, remarkable, for it is carved inside a shrine-like 
niche «n a separate boulder resembling the bas-reliefs of 
Māmallapuram To the right of this niche, on the same rock, 
is an inscription in early Grantha and Tamil characters assign- 
able to the 8th century A.D. (Fig. 5), giving the name of the 
Jain teacher, Vasudeva Siddānta-bhatāra, who caused the 
shrine to be made. The Jain teacher is also called the founder 
ol The Twenty-four Caturvimsati-sthapaka). 

The ‘Twenty-four’ may reler to the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras of the Jains. It may also indicate that the num- 
ber twenty-four, being sacred to the Jains, was often used by 
them to form committees of twenty-four for religious and 
social purposes. Such a committee is mentioned in a Cola 
inscription of 945 A.D. dated in the 38th regnal year of 
Parāntaka I, for Vilāppākkam in the North Arcot District. 
The inscription records the sinking of a well by Pattinikkuratti- 
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adigal, a female disciple of Aristanēmi-pidārar of Tiru ppāņ- 
malai.!' The well and a house were constituted into a nunnery 
under the supervision of ‘the Twenty-four’ of the place. The 
twenty-four possibly formed a local Jain committee, which 
managed the affairs of the pen-palli or nunnery. The Tiruppāņ- 
malai or Paūcapāņdavamalai is a hillock near Vilappakkam 
and contains Jain sculptures and inscriptions of the Pallava 
and Cola periods, i.e. belonging to dates from the 8th to the 
Lith century A.D.? 

Near the cavern onthetopofthe Karuppankunru, orick bats 
and traces of a brick structure can be seen even now. They 
indicate that a structural chamber or maņdapa was once 
attached to the cavern. The cavern with beds on the Karuppan- 
kuņru isthe first of its kind so far known in the Chingleput 
District. Similar Jain caverns with beds have been found in 
considerable numbers in other parts of Tondaimandalam (North 
and South Arcot Districts), where Jain sculptures and inscrip- 
tions of the 8th and 9th centuries have been recorded. 
Brāhmī inscriptions, which invariably accompany such caverns 
with beds in the southern Districts of Tamilnadu, are conspi- 
cuous by their absence in this region, the only exception 
being Mamandir in the North Arcot District, where, however, 
no Jain sculptures have been found along with the cavern with 
beds. 

The Brahmi inscriptions of the southern Districts of Madu- 
rai and Tirunelveli and also the Districts of Tiruchirappalli 
and Coimbatore belongto the period fromthe 2nd century B.C. 
to the 3rd century A.D. Māmaņdūr contains a Brāhmī inscrip- 
tion of about 2nd or 3rd century A. D.? The earliest Jain 
inscriptions of the Tondaimandalam region belong to the Sth 
century A.D. as evidenced by the palaeography of the Tiru- 
nātharkuņru inscriptions in the South Arcot District.” 

The majority of the Jain inscriptions on hills with natural 
1 53 of An. Rep. Ep., 1900 ; S. Ind. Ins., Vol. VII, No. 56. 


2 Ep. Ind., Vol. 1V, pp. 136iF. 
3 I, Mahadevan, Corpus of the Tamil Bráühmi Inscriptions, App. 1, 


Seminar on Inscriptions, 1966, ed. R. INagaswamy, p. 69. 
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caverns or rock-cut caves in this region belong to a period 
from about the 7th or 8th to the 10th or Ilth century A.D. 
They point to the later period as the most flourishing one for 
the Jain religion inthis region. Literary evidences from the 
Tévaram hymns Of about the 7th to the 9th century A.D. and 
the Periya Purāņam of the 12th century A.D., however, would 
show that the Jains were very numerous all over Tamilnadu 
before the period of the Wāyaņmārs (the exponents of bhakti) 
and the crusade waged against the Jains by them brought 
about the downfall of the Jains in many inportant centres 
including Kāūcīpuram and Madurai, the Pallava and Pandya 
capitals respectively. 


Illustrations 


Fig. 3. Ādinātha.— This figure represents a Jain Tirthaükara. 
probably, the first Tīrthaūkra Ādinātha, seated with legs 
crossed and the open palms of the hand placed one over the 
other in the diydna (meditation) posture: There isa triple 
umbrella (mukkudai) above the figure, which is a characteristic 
feature of all Tirthankara icons. Two attendants . holding 
flywhisks are represented on either side. The style of carving 
is typical of the Pallava period and hence the sculpture may 
roughly be assigned to the 7th or 8th century A.D. 

Fig. 4. Pāršvanātha.—Carved within a fairly deep niche is 
the figure of the 23rd Tirthahkara Pāršvanātha'standing in 
what is known as the kayórtsarga posture under a five-hooded 
snake canopy. The serpent's hood is a special iconographic 
feature of this Tirthankara. as also of another called Supāršva. 

The niche in which the image is carved is surmounted by 
a Sikhara resembling the four-sided šikharas on niches in many 
reliefs of Mamallapuram, which are styled by K. R. Sriniva- 
san as sama-caturasra-kūjas with nāgara-šikharas representing 
ckalavimānas.* The carving of this image is also similar 





4 “Pallava Architecture of South India’, Ancient india, No. 14. 
„129, Pl. XVII A-B. 
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Fig. 1. Rock beds— Usimalai. 
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Fig. 2. Rock-cut Bed —Karuppankunru. 
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Fig. 4. Parsvanatha—Karuppankunru. 
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Fig. 5. The Karuppankunru Inscription. 
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to that of the sculptures of Māmallapuram. There is little 
doubt that the sculptures on this hill were executed sometime 


- during the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 


Fig. 5. Text of the inscription mentioning Vasudeva Sid- 
dhanta-bhatara— 


1. Sri-Caturvim- 

2. šati-sthāva(pa)ka-Va- 
3. sudeva Siddhā. 

4. nta-bhatārar 

5. Seyvitta 

6. devāram (11) 
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JAINISM IN TONDAIMANDALAM 
Sm. R. Champakalakshmi, Madras University 


The advent of Jainism in South India is attributed, on the 
basis of a Digambara tradition, to the migration of the Jain 
community under the Srutakevalin Bhadhabahu to the Mysore 
region in the beginning of the 3rd century B.C.* Its further 
movement into the Tamil country can be traced through the 
Kongu region southwards to the southernmost Districts of 
Tamilnadu, where we come across the earliest Brahmi inscrip- 
tions associated with the Jains.” 

The provenance of the early Brahmi records indicates their 
probable movement from Mysore through the Kongu country 
to the Madurai-Tirunelveli regions, a few Jains trickling into 
some of the adjoining areas like Tiruchirappalli. This view 
is strengthened by the same Digambara tradition, according 
to which Bhadrabāhu perceiving his end when he reached 
Šravaņa Belgola, sent his disciples under one Višākhācārya 
to the Cola and Pandya countries.* 

Subsequently, the religion may have spread into Tondai- 
maņdalam, where the earliest Brahmi record comes from 
Māmaņdūr in the North Arcot District* with, however, no 
definite Jain associations. The Tirunātharkuņru epitaphs* 
of two Jain teachers, Candranandi-ācārya and Ilaiyapadarar, 
are of primary importance for fixing the beginning of the 
history of the Jain religion in Tondaimandalam about the 


I P.B. Desai, Jainism in South India, pp. 1,25; K. R. Venkatarama 
Ayyar, ‘South Indian Jainism’, Transactions of the Ar chaeological Society 
of South India, 1957-58, p. 24. 

2 I. Mahadevan, ‘Corpus of Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions’, Seminar on 
Inscriptions, ed. R. Nagaswamy, Madras, 1966. 

3 Ep. Carn., Vol. II, pp. 38-39, 

4 A.R. Ep., 1939-49, No. 171 ; Mahadevan, op. cit., No. XVIII. 

5 A. R. Ep., 1904, Nos, 238-39, 
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5th century A.D. Tamil literature of the pre-Tēvāram period 
as not of much help in fixing the beginnings of Jain history 
in this region. The Sangam works have hardly any notable 
reference to this faith in the Tamil country, though the two 
“epics, Silappadiküáram and Manimékalai, contain numerous 
accounts relating to the Jains. However, the date of the epics is 
-a matter of controversy, some scholars assigning themto the 
2nd century A.D. and others to the post-Sangam period, i.e. 
after the 3rd century A.D. In addition, their references relate 
-more directly to the Céla, Pandya and Cēra countries. 

The Padinenkijkanukku works, of which the greater num- 
ber including the Kura! are probably of Jain authorship, 
appear to be works of the post-Sangam period and would 
hardly serve our purpose in discussing Jain history in the 
northern parts of Tamilnadu, except that Val luvar, the author 
of the Kural is said to be a native of Mayilappir (Mylapore 
in Madras). Further more, the Kalabhras, who are believed 
to have been followers of Jainism and Buddhism and to have 
created a political and cultural vacuum in Tamilnadu after 
the Sangam age, are known to have occupied some parts of 
the Pandya and Cēļa countries and not directly any part cf 
Toņdaimaņdalam. The revival of Pandya power, together 
"with ‘the old order” of things, is assigned to Kadungon's line 
in Madurai, i.e. from about the close of the 6th century A.D. 
Much is made of Pallava Simhavisnu’s role in the extirpation 
of the Kalabhras,* while, in reality, the Pallava claims regarding 
his achievements probably adopted the usual mode of listing 
a number of the then known powerful ruling families. There 
is no question of a revival of Pallava power in Tondai- 
mandalam. For all available evidences point to their more 
or less continuous occupation of this region from the time of 
Visnugopa (c. 350 A.D.) to the 9th century A.D.” The Loka- 
vibhāga datum supports our view by supplying the Saka 
~ 6. The Kasakkudi plates mention the Kalabhras among those van- 
guished by Simhavispu (S. Ind. Ins., Vol. II, p. 356, verse 20). 

7 See T. V. Mahalingam, Adfcipuramin Early South Indian History, 
«Chapters II ff. 
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equivalent of the ?2nd regnal year of a Simhavarman as 380 = 
458 A.D.*  Italso lends additional support in fixing the 
beginnings of Jain history (the only literary evidence before the 
Tēvārām) in about the 5th century A.D., for it was copied by 
one Sarvanandin, a Jain.teacher in Pātalikā (Pātalīpura or 
Tiruppadirippuliyür near Cuddalore in the South Arcot 
District)” where a Jain monastery existed at least from the 
middle of the Sth century till probably the first half of the 
7th, the period of Appar or Tirunāvukkarašar, one of the 
Tēvāram trio." ° 

The above survey ofevidences available from epigraphy 
and literature regarding the initial appearance of Jainism in 
Toņdaimaņdalam has been necessary to establish (1) that the 
religion spread there much later than in the southernmost 
districts, probably after the 4th century A.D., and (2) that 
the religion could not have spread in the area through 
Āndhradeša as suggested by Dr. P. B. Desai.!'! More than: 
all this, the Jain epigraphs in this region become more numer- 
ous only after the 7th century and, curiously enough, belong 
to that period, i.e. 8th and 9th centuries (and also later under 
the Colas in the 10th, lith and 12th centuries), which followed 
the oft-quoted conversion of the royal benefactor, Mahendra- 
varman I (c. 600-30 A,D.), from Jainism to Saivism, inspired 
by the conversion of Appar to Šaivism, as one of the causes 
for the decline of the Jain faith. 

The religious conflict between the exponents of the Bhakti 
cult and the so-called ‘heterodox’ Buddhists and Jains is said 
to have raged between the 7th and 9th centuries A.D.* and, if 


B Ibid., p. 43. 
9 R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kāūīcī, p. 12. 

10 P. B. Desai says that the Drāvida-sangha existed at Patalipura as- 
early as the Ist century B. C. (op. cir., p. 49). This is not acceptable. 

. M Desai, op. cit., pp. 25, 32. 

*[From about the beginning of the Sth century, the Pallava kings claim 
to have been Aali-yuga-dos-dvasanna-dharm-oddharana-nitya-sannaddhe 
which apparently refers to Brāhmaņical success against Buddhism and 
Jainism. Cf. Sircar, Suc. Sāt., pp. 196-97. —Ed.]. 
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the Jain inscriptions are any proof, the admitted success of 
ihe Saiva and Vaisnava saints (such as Appar and Sambandar 
and Tirumališai, Tondaradippodi wand Tirumangai) failed 
—paradoxically— to root out the heresy against which they 
spearheaded their activities. 

The course of events appear to be quite different and may 
be outlined briefly as follows. Jainism spread in Tondat- 
mandalam from about the 4th century A. D. and acquired 
numerous votaries by the 7th century incurring the hostility 
ofthe adherents ofthe Šaiva and Vaisņava faiths. A Jain 
monastery of cosiderable importance flourished in Pātalikā 
from the 5th century A.D. and even attracted Appar who, as 
Dharmasena, became its Abbot in the 7th century.'* Appar 
or Tirunavukkaragar, later turned to Saivism and lamented 
his past associations with the Jains whom he accuses in his 
hymns of having persecuted him.** The Periya Purāņam, a 
later work and a well-known Saiva hagiological text, high- 
lights these events in the Tirunāvukkarašar Purdnam and brings 
in a Kādava who, inspired by Appar, turned to the Šaiva faith 
and destroyed the monastery at Pātalīpura to erect a Šiva 
temple at Tiruvadigai (South Arcot District) called Gunadara- 
viccuram.** Gunadhara is equated with Gunabhara and hence 
identified with Pallava Mahendravarman I. 

Mahendravarman’s predilection to Jainism need not be 
disputed when one considers the Jain leanings of some of 
his predecessors, including the mother of Simhavisnu, i.e. the 
queen of Simhavarman.** In his sixth regnal year (i.e. before 
550 A.D.) Simhavarman issued the Pallankoil copper-plate 
grant,'^ donating lands to a Jain teacher Vajranandin for con- 
ducting worship inthe Vardhamāna temple at Paruttikunru, 
the same as Tirupparuttikunru or Jina-Kāūcī which contains 

12 Periya Purdnam, Tirunāvukkarašar Purāņam, vv. 37-40. 

13 Appar, Tēvāram. 

14 Tirunāvukkarašar Purāņam. 


15 See the Hosakote plates, Mys. Arch. Rep., 1938, pp. 22-23. 
16 T. N. Subramanian, *Pallankovil Jaina Copper Plate Grant’, Trans. 


Arch. Soc. S. Ind., 1958-59, pp. 42IT. 
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an old temple of Mahāvīra, renovated subseguently under 
the Cola and Vijayanagar rulers. This Jain centre near 
Kāūcīpuram was the pontifical seat of the Jains before it was 
superseded by Cittāmūr, the present headquarters of the Pontiff 
of the Tamil Jains, probably after the 15th century A. D. 
The close relations that existed between the Pallavas and 
Gangas in the 6th century also account for the popularity 
of Jainism. 

Mahendravarman’s leanings to Jainism are also believed 
to be implied in the absence of any reference to the Jains 
in his well-known satire in Sanskrit, the Mattavildsapraha- 
šana.** His conversion to Saivism is likewise read into the 
words of the famous Tiruchirappalli cave inscription, viz., 
vipaksa-vrtteh parāvrttam (turned from hostile conduct.. 
etc., to the worship of the /inga) found in the Lalitaükura- 
Pallavesvaragrha.** However, the controversy over the 
interpretation of this record has not yet been set at rest. 

If the Periva Purāņam reference to a Kādava is to Mahen- 
dravarman (Gunabhara), then his conversion led to serious 
consequences forthe Jains, who lost an important monastic 
centre at Patalika. At Tiruvadigai, there is a much dilapidated 
brick shrine, containing even to-day a huge Dhārā-linga 
of the Pallava style, which goes by the name of Guņadara- 
vīccuram. The area contains a few Jain vestiges, and the 
saint convert Appar is said to have realised the superiority 
of the Šaiva religion at this Vīrattānam or Šiva temple. 

The religious activities of Mahendravarman's successors. 
would in no way indicate a complete annihilation of the Jains. 
after the 7th century. Most of them personally favoured the 
Šaiva and Vaisņava faiths, but, as true statesmen, did not 


17 C. V. Narayana Ayyar, Origin and Early History of Saivism in 
South India, pp. 303-04. According to K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Jains- 
are criticised, but not vehemently, Sec ‘The Mattavilāsaprahasana of 
Mahendravarman’, in Prof. P. Sundaram Pillai Comm. Vol., 1957, pp. 85-90. 

18 Guņabhara-nāmni rājani anena lingena lingini jūānam/ 

prathatam cirāya loke vipaksa-vrtteh parüvrttam] | 
(S. Ind. Ins., Vol. I, p. 29) 
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neglect the protagonists of the other faiths. They even patro- 
nised Jain centres, institutions and temples by extending their 
largesses liberally. Hiuen-tsang, who visited India in the 7th 
century A. D. and wasat Kāūcī about 643 A.D., declares 
that the Jains were very numerous in his days and that Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism were almost on a par.1 

Rājasirhha, a pious Šaiva, built the Candraprabha temple 
at Jina-Kafici.*° Under Nandivarman II, Jain monasteries 
and nunneries flourished at Vedāl, Tiruppanmalai and Sātta- 
mangalam inthe North Arcot District. In many of these 
places, the Cēlas took up the work of the Pallavas in patro- 
nising Jain institutions such as those at Vedāl, Tiruppānmalai 
and Tirumalai 

Following the Colas, the Kādavarāyas, Pandyas and 
Vijayanagar rulers continued to favour the Jain institutions, 
though not with the same zeal that characterised their activi- 
ties relating to the other faiths, particularly their personal 
faiths. Thus from about the 5th to the 13th century A. D., 
the Jains enjoyed patronage under the Pallavas and Colas, 
in spite of the Bhakti movement. However, the Cēļa period, 
which is the golden age ofthe Šaiva religion, witnessed the 
decline of some Jain centres after the age of Rājarāja I. 
Contact with Karnataka probably kept alive some of the Jain 
institutions such as those of Tirumalai, Cittāmūr and Jina- 
Kāficī and further south in the Pudukkottai, Madurai, 
Ramanathpuram and Tirunelveli areas. 

By virtue of their rich contribution to Tamil literature, the 
Jains retained their importance and position unimpaired in 
the intellectual world. Most of their works, e.g., the major 
kāvyas like the Jīvakacintāmaņi, and Valaiyápati, minor kāvyas 
like the Nilakesi and Perunkathai and works on grammar, pro- 
sody and lexicography like the Narnū/l, the three Nigandus and 


19 R. Sewell, List of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras Presidency, 


Vol. I, pp. 176-77. 
20 T. N. Ramachandran, Tirupparuttikugram and its Temples, pp. 
12-13. It was not built by Mahendravarman. See P. B. Desai, op. cit., 


+ 34. 
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Yapparungalam and its Kārigai (ccmmentary) were produ ced 
in this period, i. e. between the 9th and 12th centuries A. D. 
The Jains of the Tamil country, including Tondaimandalam, 
looked upon Šravaņa Belgola asthe principal seat of their 
religion. The hills of Sravana-Belgola are full of later 
epigraphs recording the visits of monks andlay worshippers 
from the south. The fortunes of Jainism in Tamilnadu were 
closely linked with the history ofthe faith in Karnataka. 
The activities of some of the celebrated Jain teachers and 
their achievements in the field of religion and philosophy, not 
to speak of literature, brought the Tamil land into close touch 
with Karnataka.** The most celebrated names of Jain 
teachers who were responsible forthe diffusion of Jainism 
in the Tamil country were Sāmantabhadra, Pūjyapāda and 
Akalanka. The necessary resources for the spread of the 
Jain faith thus seems to have come from Karnataka. Of the 
above three, Sāmantabhadra and Akalanka were more closely 
connected with Tondaimandalam, particularly Kāūcī. 
Kundakundācārya, who is said to be the first in almost 
all the genealogies of the southern Jains (as the founder of 
the Mula Sangha)?? is also associated with the spread and 
dissemination of Jain ideals in the Tamil country. He is said to 
have lived in the beginning of the Christian era and is believed 
to have become the Pontiff of the Jains about 8 B. C. with 
his seat at Pātaliputra (same as Pātalīpura in the South Arcot 
District), written several works in Prakrit for the benefit of 
his royal disciple of the Pallava dynasty, Sivakumara, and 
made successful journeys to the Pandya, Cola and Céra king- 
doms as a missionary spreading the Jina-dharma and convert- 
ing people.*? Jain tradition further says that he also bore 
the name Elācārya (or Helācārya), composed the Kura and 
gave it to his disciple Tiruvalluvar who introduced it to the 


21. See B. A. Saletore, Medieval Jainism with special muforance to 
Vijayanagar, Bombay, 1938, pp. 223-24. 
22 Ep. Carn., Vol. 11, No. 66 ; also T. N. Ramachandran, op. cit., p. 4. 


23 M. V. Krishna Kao, ‘Jainism in Gangavadi' in Quart. Journ. Myth. 
Soc., Vol. XXIV, p. 53. 
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Sangam at Madurai.?* The above traditions have no basis, 
and there are more than one Jain teacher who bore the name 
Elācārya.** There is hardly any proof that Kundakunda 
visited the Tamil country or that he became the Pontiff at 
Patalipura. It is also Significant that the palm-leaf manuscrit 
(without heading) from the Vardhamana temple at Tirup- 
paruttikkunram giving a list of the principal propagators 
of dharma in the fifth age (dusama) as Mukhya-Paficamakāla- 
Dharma-pravartakas mentions Kundakunda and Helacarya 
as distinct from each other and places them as the sixth and 
fifth respectively in the line of propagators.** 

Intimate association ofthe Jain gurus of Karņātaka with 
the Tamil country seems to have begun only after Sāmanta- 
bhadra. He is generally accepted to have lived in the earlier 
part of the 2nd century A.D.?7 But inscriptions mentioning 
him and recording his activities belong to a much later 
period, ranging from the beginning of the 12th century to the 
15th century. In some of them, he is placed as Pontiff 
immediately after Kundakunda and, in others, his place is 
next to Balākapiūcca, a disciple of Kundakunda ; but he was 
not the immediate disciple of Balākapiūcca.** The palm- 
leaf manuscript from Jina-Kāūcī, mentioned above, speaks of 
Sāmantabhadra as the twentyfourth inthe line of principal 
propagators, 1.e., he is separated from Kundakunda by eighteen 
other Jain teachers. 

Samantabhadra is known to have visited Kāūcīpura. A 
Sravana Belgola record of 1129 A.D.?? gives a graphic 
description of his career, stating that he visited several impor- 
tant cities including Pātalīputra (probably Patna as it is 


24 B.A, Saletore, op. cit., p. 53. 

25 An Elācārya is mentioned in a late inscription of Saka 1655 (1733 
A.D.) from Ponnūr in the North Arcot District (A. R. Ep. 1928-29, 
Wo. 416). 

26 T. N. Ramachandran, op. cit., pp. 215-16. 

27 B.A. Saletore, op. cit., p. 225. 

28 Ep. Carn., Vol. II, Nos. 64, 66-67 and 258. 

29 Ibid., No. 67. 
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followed by other northern countries) and Kāūcīpura. The- 
inscription does not say what he did at Kāūcīpura ; but the 
mention of ‘the beating of drum” suggests that he went 
there with the intention of challenging and inviting religious 
disputants. 

Another interesting feature of his activities is the conversion 
of a king called Sivakoti to Jainism and, according to the Jain 
tradition as recorded in the Rajavalikathe of Devacandra, 
Sivakóti was a king of Kāūci. The king, on perceiving the 
miracle performed by the Jain teacher, is said to have abdicat- 
ed, taken dīksā and come to be called Šivakēti Acarya.*° It 
may be noted that the palm-leaf manuscript from Jina-Kāūcī 
mentions one Sivakóti as the 25th propagator, after Samanta- 
bhadra and before Pūjyapāda, The identity of the kings Siva- 
kumara and Sivakóti and the periods of their rule over Kāūcī 
are matters on which nothing can be said. 

There is, however, little reason to doubt that Sāmanta- 
bhadra’s activities accentuated the spread of the Jain faith in 
the Tamil country, particularly at Kāūcī and the surrounding 
regions. Not a mere ‘promulgator’ of the Jain doctrine, this 
famous teacher was also a great writer and his advent in 
South India marks an important epoch in the annals of the 
Digambara tradition. 

Pūjyapāda is the next important name in the promulgation 
of the Jain faith in the Tamil country, as mentioned in the 
Jina-Kāficī manuscript. A Pūjyapāda is said to have been the 
preceptor of Vajranandin who founded the Dravida Sangha 
in Madurai in c. 470 A.D.*' Jain tradition speaks of a Pūjya- 
pada who practised yoga, acquired psychic powers, travelled 
throughout South India, encountered disputants and vanquish- 
ed them in open debate. He made valuable contributions 

to Jain philosophy, logic and grammar through his writings.*? 


30 A. Narasimhachar, Kavicarite, Vol. I, pp. 2-4; Ep. Carn., Vol. H; 
Intro.,p. 83, note 4. 


31 Journ. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. XVII, p. 74; Upadhye, Prava-- 
canasāra, Intro., p. xxi. 

32 M. V. Krishna Rao, op. cit., p. 55; B. A. Saletore, op. cit., pp-- 
20-21 ; Kavicarite, Vol. I,pp 164-65; Ep.Carn., Vol. II, No. 64. 
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His date is a matter of controversy, B. L. Rice placing him 
about the first half of the 7th century as the spiritual preceptor 
of the Gaūga king Durvinita and Narasimhachar assigning him 
to the latter half of the 5th and the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D.5% If the latter date is the correct one, then 
he may have been the same as Vajranandin’s preceptor. 

-Akalanka was the next Jain teacher, whose activities at 
Kāñcī are said to have resulted in the complete annihilation of 
the Buddhists about the close of the 8th century A.D. He is 
said to have defeated the Buddhists in disputation at the court 
of king Himasitala and procured their expulsion from South 
India.** Numerous epigraphs from Karnataka refer to this 
victory of Akalanka ; but the identity of king Himašītala 
remains a matter of uncertainty. Akalaūka is believed to 
have been a contemporary of the Rāstrakūta monarch Danti- 
durga and hence is assigned to the latter part of the 8th 
century A.D.” 

According to one of the Mackenzie Manuscripts, Himasi- 
tala was a king of Kāūcī. Akalanka, it is said, was partly 
educated in the Buddhists’ college at Pontagai, disputed with 
them in the presence of the last Buddhist prince Himašītala 
and defeated them. The prince became a Jain and the Bud- 
dhists were banished to Kandi.*® The Buddhist college is 
said to have existed at Ālipadaitāngi, a Buddhist settlement 
between Jina-Kāūcī and Arcot (?). The two Jain students, 
Akalanka and Niskalanka, who had come to study there, 
quarrelled with the Buddhist teachers and left the school. 
Akalanka went to Sravana Belgola and studied Jain philosophy, 
became a monk and returned to the east. He defeated the 
Buddhist teachers in a learned assembly presided over by the 
king.** Karaņģdai or Tirupparambūr, about twelve miles from 

33 B. A. Saletore, op. cif., pp. 19, 22. 

34 M.S. Ramaswamy Ayyangar, Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 31. 


35 Ibid., p. 33. 98 
36 Mackenzie Manuscripts, Vol. I, ed. T. V. Mahalingam, Madras, 


1972. 
37 Loc. cit. ; W. Taylor, Catalogue Raisonné of the Mackenzie Collec-- 


tion, pp. 423-24. 
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Jina-Kàfci, is said to have been the seat of Akaalūka. The 
Jina-Kafici manuscript, cited earlier, also gives the names of 
Akalaika and Niskalakna after Pūjyapāda, as the principal 
propagators of the Jain faith.** 

K. R. Subramaniam identifies Himašītala with Hiranyava- 
rman, father of Nandivaraman Pallavamalla.*?^ In 718 A.D., 
the ruler of Kāūcī was Nandivaraman Pallavamalla himself. 
Curiously enough, this king is said to have persecuted the 
Jains, and evidence for it is supposed to exist among the histo- 
rical sculptures of the Vaikuntha Perumāl temple at Kāūcī- 
puram.*? Again, in the Udayendiram copper-plates of his 
period, the king is said to have confiscated the lands of those 
whose observances were not in accordance with the law 
(dharma) and granted them to Brahmanas with all exemp- 
tions.** This is taken to be a reference to the Jains and the 
confiscation of their lands by the king. But Jain inscriptions 
of Nandivarman’s time are quite numerous and indicate that 
he was in no way a persecutor of the Jains. 

An account of the Jain centres in Tondaimandalam under 
the Pallavas and other ruling families is furnished below. 

Under the Pallavas. In the time of Nandivarman II, several 
Jain centres seem to have flourished, particularly in the hilly 
regions of the North Arcot District. One of them was Vedal 
which had a monastery (Vidār-palli) and also a nunnery.*? 
It continued to be an important centre under the Cóla king 
Aditya I, who supplanted Pallava power in Tondaimanda- 
lam.** 

Agalür, near Vedal, had a Jain institution, to which a grant 
was made in the 50th year of Nandivarman Il (780-81 A.D.).** 


38 T. N. Ramachandran, op. cit., pp. 19, 216. 

39 The Origin of Saivism and its History in the Tamil Land, p. 41. 
40 M. Rajamanickam, Periya Purāņa Ārāicci, pp. 271-72. 

41 S. Ind. Ins., Vol. ll, p. 372, lines 74-75. 

42 A.R. Ep., 1908, No. 82. 

43 Ibid., Nos. 83-84. 


t M. D. Sampath, ‘Jain Inscriptions of Sāttamatgalam", in Seminar on 
„nscriptions, p. 161. 
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Not far from Vedāl is a hill called Paūīcapāņdavamalai (also 
known as Tiruppánmalai) on which the sculpture of Ponniya- 
kkiyār (Siddhāyikā), attended by a Jain teacher, Nāganandin, 
was caused to be engraved by a private individual in the 50th 
year of the same ruler.*^ Nāganandin was a pupil of the Jain 
preceptor Simhanandikkuravadigal of  Ananür. This hill 
continued to flourish as a Jain stronghold under the Cola 
kings Parāntaka I and Rājarāja I.** 

Sāttamangalam is another village in the same region, where 
a Jain temple with a monastery, existed in the periods of 
Nandivarman II and Kampavarman and also under the Cólas, 
Inscriptions of Nandivarman II dated in his 14th (744-45 
A.D.) and 56th (786-87 A.D.) regnal years record gifts for 
feeding ascetics in the local temple. The gifts were made by 
the Jain teachers, Ilayárappanandi and Jinadiyar.*" | Under 
Kampavarman about (875-76 A.D.), the Jain temple was 
renovated, a mukhamandapa was added, a shrine for Yaksa 
Bhattāri was built and gifts were made by Māndavi, wife ot 
Kādagatīyanayar. **^ An inscription (995 A.D.) of Rājarāja 
calls this temple *Vimala-Srīyārya-Tīrtha-palli”.** 

Nandivarman II also seems to have made grants to the 
Jain temple at Perumandir in the South Arcot District. The 
inscription, which reeords the gift, mentions the name of the 
king as Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman, originally regarded as a 
Ganga-Pallava.^* 

Thus the period of Nandivarman II represents an important 
epoch for the Jain faith in Tondaimandalam. Most of the Jain 
centres of this period belong to the North Arcot District and 
the discovery of Karuppankunru adds one more in the 
Chingleput District. Quite a few Jain centres seem to have 
flourished under the Pallavas in the South Arcot District 


45 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 136; SII, Vol. LI, p. 251. 
46 Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 137ff. ; SII, Vol. VIT, No. 56. 
47 M. D. Sampath, op. cit., pp. 1571. 
48 Loc. cif. 
49 Loc. cit. 
50 A. R. Ep., 1902, No, 220; SII, Vol. VII, No. 847. 
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also, such as  Tirunarungondai, Perumandür, Cittāmūr, 
Sdlavandipuram, Tondür Olakkür and Pallicandal. Yet, in 
these centres, no Pallava inscriptions have come to light, while 
epigraphs from thc early Cóla period are numerous. 

Under the Cólas. Under Aditya I, a nunnery headed by 
Kanakavirakuratti existed at Vedāl in the Noth Arcot Dis- 
trict.^* "The same nunnery (pen-pajli) probably finds mention 
in an inscription (945 A.D.) from Vilāppākkam, dated in the 
reign of Parāntaka I, which records the sinking of a well by 
Pattinikkurattiadigal, a female disciple of one Aristanémi- 
pidārar of the Tiruppānmalai, the latter hill being not far from 
Vedal. The well and a house were constituted into a nunnery 
under the supervision of the *twenty-four' of the place.^? 

Parāntaka I made a gift of gold to Vardhamānapperiya- 
digal of Jinagirippalli, an important Jain monastery at 
Anandamangalam in the Chingleput District in the 10th 
century A.D.** Ānandamaūglam contains a hillock with Jain 
sculptures on a big boulder representing Nēminātha and his 
Yaksi Dharmadevi, and Mahavira and his Yaksi Siddhayika. 
Parantaka I also made endowments tothe Jain temples at 
Tirumalai in the North Arcot District, and Palliccandal in 
the South Arcot District.** 

- Early Cola records from Šēlavāņdipuram in the South 
Arcot District speak of the endowments made to the local 
Jain institution by a Miládu chief under the Cola king . 
Gandaraditya in the latter part of the 10th century A,D,** 
The grants were made for the maintenance of ascetics and 
entrusted to Guņavīrabhatāra of Kurandi. At Solavàndipuram, 
rock-cut beds and sculptures of Jain deities are found on 
the hill. Similar rock-cut beds are found also at Tondür 
in the same District, where two Cola inscriptions refer to a 
Jain monastery (7) known as Valuvamolipperumpalli, to 

51 SII, Vol. IX, No. 2. 

52 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 56. 

53 A. R. Ep., 1902, No. 430, 

54 SII, Vol. 1, No. 94; No. 446 of 1937-38. 

55 A. R. Ep., 1936-37, No, 252. 
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which grants of palļivilāgam and palliccandam were made by 
a local chief.^" A Gaņdarādittapperumpalli existed at 
Palliccandal (Jambai) in the South Arcot District.*7 

Tirakkol in the North Arcot District, which contains a 
big boulder with Jain sculptures, was another Jain centre of 
the early Cēla period. Three inscriptions of a Parakesari- 
varman record gifts to the local Jain temple of Vardhamāna, 
which was known as Gaūgasūrapperumpalli.** This village 
1s also situated not far from Vedal. 

Among the Colas the most well-known benefactors of the 
Jains were Rājarāja I and his elder sister Kundavai. The 
latter rebuilt the Jain temple at Tirumalai, which dates from 
much earlier times, and hence it came to be called Kundavat 
Jinālaya.** She built another Jain temple, also called Kunda- 
vai Jinalaya, at Dadapuram in the South Arcot District and 
made costly endowments to it.^" She was also the author 
of the Jain temple at Tirumalavàdi in the Tiruchirappalli 
District.^'* As mentioned earlier, Tiruppanmalai in the North 
Arcot District received the patronage of Lataraja Vira Cēla 
(993 A.D.), a feudatory of Rājarāja L^? The Jain temple of 
Appandar at Tirunaruhgondai in the South Arcot District also 
received the benefactions of Rājarāja I, and Kundavai seems 
to have caused a tank to be dug in the same place.** 

Rajendra figures asthe donor of the above temple?^* and 
the one at Tirumalai. A Virakeralaperumpalli existed at 
Salukki in the North Arcot District during his time,*5 


56 Ibid., 1934-35, No. 84; Part II, para. 11. 

57 Ibid., 1937-38, Nos. 446, 448. 

S8 Ibid., 1916, No. 277. | 

59 SH. Vol. 1, No. 94. Tirumalai is called 'Tundirahvaya Maņdalārha 
Sugiri’ in an 11th century inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 331ff.). 

60 No. B of 1919. 

61 SII, Vol. 1, Nos. 67-68. 

62 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 137ff. 

63 No. 385 of 1902, 

64 No. 300 of 1939-40. 

65 No. 474 of 1920. 
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The Cēlas were great patrons of the Jain temple at Karaņ- 
dai or Tirupparambūr in the North Arcot District. This 
temple is called Virarajendrapperumpalli after the Cola king 
Virarajendra and consists of two shrines, one for Kunthunatha 
and the other for Vardhamāna, the latter being called Tiruk- 
kattampalli Alvar in the inscriptions.** Vīrarājendra, Kulot- 
tunga I and Rājarāja III made liberal endowments to this 
temple.^* 

Kulottunga I and his son Vikramacola also patronised the 
Jain temple of Tirupparuttikunram. Arambhanandi, an eminent 
Jain teacher, belonged to this centre, which had a Rsi-samudaya 
to manage the temple affairs.^* Renovations and additions to 
the Vardhamāna temple were made in the time of Kulottunga 


HI, in the form of shrines and mandapas.°® Eminent teachers 
like Candrakirtti, ‘the acarya of Kēttaiyūr", and his disciple 
Anantavirya Vamana added to the importance and prestige 
of this Triküta-basti or three-shrined temple under the 
Colas*° 

The Cēlas were also the greatest patrons of the temple 
and matha at Cittamür in the South Arcot District, which 
continues to be the headquarters of the Pontiff of the Tamil 
Jains even today. Kattampalli or Tiruvūrāmpalli, as this 
temple is known in the Cola inscriptions, became an important 
centre for the worship of Par$vanatha. *! 

In the 12th century, the Sambhuvaraya feudatories of 
Rājarāja II patronised the Jain temple called Iravikulasundara- 
pperumpalli at Perumandür in the South Arcot District." * 
One of them, by name Viravira, appears to have been the 
builder of a Jain temple named after him as Viravira Jinālaya 


66 No. 135 of 1939-40. 

67 Nos. 129, 132, 135 and 141 of 1939-40, 

68 Nos. 381-382 of 1928-29, 

69 T. N. Ramchandran, op. Cit.. pp. 25-26, 34, 

70 Sil, Vol. U, App. VI, 461 ; T. N. Ramachandran, op. cit, Inscrip- 
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at Pūņdi in the North Arcot District.7* Itis now known 
as the Ponninatha temple. Under a later Šāmbhuvarāya 
chieftain of the middle of the 14th century, a private indi- 
vidual provided for a metal image of the deity to be made 
at Tirumalai.** 

The Cedirāyas and Kādavarāyas, feudatories under the 
Colas in the 12th-13th centuries, made liberal endowments 
to the Appandar temple at Tiruaruūngoņdai. This temple, 
which contains two shrines dedicated to Candraprabha and 
Pāršvanātha, is called Nārpatteņņāyirapperumpalļli probably 
after a merchant corporation of the Cóla period.?* 

Kopperuünjihga, the greatest of the Kāģdavarāya rulers, 
seems to have been a great patron of the Jain faith in the 
13th century A.D. His inscriptions show that he endowed 
several Jain institutions in Tondaimandalam with gifts. 
Tirupparuttikunram received his benefactions in the form 
of additions to the temple, apart from other grants.”* The 
Kunthunātha temple at Karandai was the recipient of his 
largesses."" This *Pallavar Kón' or *Alagiya Pallavan' was 
also the patron of the Vardhamāna temple at Tirakkol in 
the North Arcot District.** 
` A Under the Pāņdyas. The Pàndyas of the second empire did 
not withhold their patronage from the Jain institutions of 
Tondaimandalam. Two centres in the North Arcot District 
received their endowments. The temple of Nayanar Aniya- 
daligiyāi (Bāhubali ?) at Odalavādi was one of the recipients 
of land grants made about 1271 A.D. under Tribhuvanacakra- 
vartin Kula$ekharadeva (I).”? Similarly, the temple of 

73 Jbid., No. 62. 

74 Ibid. Vol. I, No. 70. 

75 Nos.299, 301, 310-11, 313, 317 and 319 of 1939-40 ; SH, Vol. VII, 
No. 1211. 
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124, pp. 134-35. 

79 A. R. Ep., 1939-40 to 1942-43, Part II, para. 53. 
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Ādinātha at Ponnūr received endowments in the time of 
Maravarman Vikramapandya about 1289 A.D.°° 

Under the Gungas and Rāstrakūtas. The Gangas, whose 
kingdom was founded probably with the help of the Jains, 
also find mention in some important records of Tondai- 
mandalam.** Attimalla (Hastimalla) alias Kannaradeva Prthvi- 
gangaraiyan, a Ganga ruler, set up an image of Rsabhadeva 
and provided forits offerings by making a gift of the village 
of Korramangalam. This tenth century inscription is engraved 
on a pillar, which originally belonged to a Jain temple, but 
is now found built into the Draupadi temple at Padiyam- 
patfu in the North Arcot District.** 

Under Rājamalla, another Ganga ruler of the 10th century, 
Vallimalai in the North Arcot District was an important Jain 
centre.^* The local hill contains sculptures of four Jain 
preceptors, two of which were caused to be made by one 
Ajjanandi who was perhaps the greatest of the Jain teachers 
living in the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. and -was famous 
allover Tamilnadu as evidenced by inscriptions mentioning 
him at places like Anaimalai, Aivarmalai, Uttamapālaiyam, 
Karuūgālakkudi and Kongar Puliyvahgulam in the Madurai 
District and Eruvādi in the Tirunelveli District. ** 

An inscription of a later period, also from  Vallimalai 
mentions Bhavanandi who may be identified with the author 
of the Namūl, a work on Tamil Grammar. He is believed to 
have been patronised by a Ganga ruler named Amarabharanan 
Siyagahgan who was a contemporary of the Cóla king 
Kulottunga III (12th-13th century A.D.).** 

Under Krsna III, the Rástraküta ruler of the 10th century, 
a gift of lamp was made at Tirumalai by a servant of 


80 Wo. 415 of 1928-29. 
81 B.A, Saletore, op. cit., pp. 8-13. 
82 No. 140 of 1941-42. 
83 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 140ff. 
84 Nos. 692 and 729 of 1905 ; No. 54 of 1910 ; No. 562 of 1911. 
85 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 140ff. 
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Gangamadevi, the queen of that monarch.*^ Gangamādevī 
was evidently a Ganga princess, and it is well known that 
the Gangas were ardent followers of the Jain faith. The 
prestige and importance of Tirumalai as a Jain settlement 
from very early times are established by the fact that the 
religious heads of Sravana Belgola were often chosen from the 
Jains of Tirumālai.*” 

Armamalai in the North Arcot District has a Jain cave 
with some mutilated paintings assignable to the Rāstrakūtas of 
the 10th century A.D. 

Under the Vijayanagar Kings. From the 14th century on- 
wards, the Jain centres of Tamilnadu shared with the other 
institutions the generous endowments of the enlightened 
rulers of Vijayanagar. At Tirupparuttikunram, Irugappa, 
a Vijayanagar general, built the Sangīta-maņdapa in the 
Vardhamana temple about 1387 A.D. at the instance of his 
spiritual guru Puspasena.*® He „granted the village of 
Mahendramangalam to the god Trailokyanatha (Vardhamana) 
for the merit of prince Bukkaraya, son of Harihara 11,** 
Malliseya Vamana and his disciple Puspasena were two 
important preceptors of this period. The former was the 
author of several works in Sanskrit and Tamil and won the 
title Ubhayabhdsakavicakravartin for his learning.*? Puspasena, 
who is called a Munipuhgava and Paravadimalla, constructed 
the gopura of the temple.** Paintings representing the life 
stories of the Tirthankaras and their attendant deities were 
executed in the mandapas of this temple during the Vijayanagar 
and subsequent periods. 

Under Bukkaraya, the Jains made a representation to the 
king against some injustices alleged to have been done to them 


86 No. 65 of 1907. 
87 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Jaina Centres in South India’, Malabar 
Quarterly Review, IV. 
88 No. 42 of 1890 ; T. N. Ramachandran, op. cit., p. 57. 
89 No.41 of 1890 ; Ep. Ind., Vol, VII, p. 115. 
90 Nos. 98 and 100 of 1923 ; T. N. Ramachandran, op. cit., p. 24, 
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by the Vaisņavas. The emperor brought about a compromise 
between the Jains and Vaisņavas by his famous delcaration 
that the two sects must not be viewed as different and that 
the Vaisņavas should protect the Jain sect. This proclamation 
involved the Jains and Srivaisnavas of the Tamil country.?? 

In the time of Devaraya II, a Jain temple was erected for 
Rsabhanatha in Kunrai or Kunnattūr in the North Arcot 
District in Saka 1363 (1441 A.D.)°* The Vardhamana temple 
at Tacambadi in the same District was also constructed during 
his period.** 

Saluva Narasimha appears to have patronised the Jain 
temple of Ādinātha at Ponnür in the North Arcot District." 
This village was a centre of the Jvālāmālinī cult popularised 
by one Helacarya who probably belonged to the period before 
900 A.D.*^ 

Krsnadevaraya, the greatest of the Vijayanagar rulers, 
made endowments to the Trailokyanātha temple at Jina- 
Kaūcī."? The same monarch patronised the  Virarajendra- 
pperumpalli at Karaņdai.”* 

The Appāņdār temple at Tirunarufigondai was the recipient 
of endowments under the Vijayanagar rulers in the 14th and 
I5th centuries A.D.*?* Gunabhadra, a Jain sage, who 
established the Virasahgha (Virasanghapratisthdcdrya) lived 
at this centre about the 14th ceutury A.D. He is said to be 
the guru of Mandalapurusa, the famous lexicographer (author 
of the Cūdāmaņinigaņdu), who was a native of Perumandür and 
flourished in the time of Krsnadevaraya.1°° 

Acyutaraya ordered the remittance of taxes for offerings 
and worship in the Jain temple of Vijaya-nāyakar at Jambai 

92 Ep. Carn., Vol. II, No. 334. 

93 No. 144 of 1941-42, 

94 A. R. Ep., 1941-42, No 155. 


95 No. 417 of 1928-29. 


96 A. R. Ep., 1928-29, Part II, para. 74. 
97 SII, Vol. IV, No. 368; Vol. VII, No. 398. 
98 No. 144 of 1939-40. 
100 No. 303 of 1939.40; M. induced 
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near Palliccandal inthe South Arcot District.'^' The same 
king also made liberal endowments to the Jain temple called 
Tiruvakkiāņda-Tambirānār at Vélir at the request of his 
subordinate Bomma-nayaka.*°? 

| Other Centres. There are a few more important centres 
in the Chingleput District, where Jain inscriptions, sculptures 
and temples exist. In Širuvākkam, there was a Jain temple 
called Srikaranapperumpalli in the 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D.*?* Uttiramērūr Perunagar, Arpakkam, Āryaperumpākkam, 
Visār and Kunnattür also possess Jain vestiges. |Māgaral has a 
dilapidated temple dedicated to Adinatha.'®* Tradition 
attributes the decline of Jainism in this region to Tirujūāna- 
sambandar whose activities were directed mainly against the 
Jains of Madurai. 

Kirappakkam in the same district formerly contained a 
Jain temple known as DeSavallabha-jinalaya, which was 
constructed about in the 9th century by one Amaramudalguru 
of the Yāpanīya-saūgha and Kumiligaņa.'?* The inscription 
which records this event proves beyond doubt that the 
Yapaniyas existed in the Tamil country also and that the sect 
was not confined to Karnataka, as held by P. B. Desai.*°* 

Sédarampattu in the North Arcot District contains rock- 
beds with a triple umbrella carved on one of them on a hill 
locally called Paūcapāņdavartippa. Since there are no 
inscriptions or Jain sculptures here, its date cannot be deter- 
mined,*°? 

Cakramallūr*?* and Brahmadesam'?* in the North Arcot 
District and Koliyanür'*? and Siüganikkuppam in the South 
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Afcot District are the other important Jain centres, most 
of which flourished during the Cēļa period. 

Pudukkalani near Amir in the South Arcot District 
contains a boulder with Jain sculptures, one of which re- 
presents Pāršvanātha and is assignable to the 9th century 
A.D. ++ | 

At Pulal near Madras there is a temple for Rsabhadeva. 
which probably owes its origin to the Cólas. The temple now 
goes by the name of Emmānkoyil. According to one of the 
Mackenzie manuscripts, there was a Jain temple dedicated to 
Neminātha at Vāmanāthapura (Mylapore, Madras), which 
fell into ruins due to sea erosion. However, the image of 
Neminátha is said to have been removed to Cittāmūr for 


safety.'!'* 
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IX 
VARĀHAMIHIRA AND BHADRABĀHU 
Ajay Mitra Shastri, Nagpur University 


Varāhamihira is justly reckoned as a doyen of the astro- 
nomers and astrologers of ancient India. He surpassed all other 
fellow-workers in the field by composing standard works, both 
copious and abridged, on all the three branches of Jyotisa, 
viz., (i) tantra (mathematical astronomy), (ii) Aord (horoscopy), 
and (iii) šākhā or sarīhitā (natural astrology). Several of 
his writings have come down to us.* Unfortunately we 
possess very meagre information regarding his life and times. 
From what he himself tells us we know that he was the son 
as well as a pupil of one Ādityadāsa and a resident of Avanti 
and obtained a boon from the Sun-god at a place called 
Kapitthaka.* His Parcasiddhaàntika (1.8) specifies the Saka 
year 427 (505 A. D.) which evidently has reference to the 
date of the composition ofthe work. We also have some 
evidence to indicate that he was a Sun-worshipping Maga 
Brāhmaņa. His son Prthuyašas was also an astrologer and 
his work, Sarparicasika, is still extant.* 

Some late Jain writers narrate stories which seek to 
establish some relationship between Varāhamihira and Bhadra- 
bahu. Thus, the Prabandhacintamani tells us that in the 
city of Pataliputra, there lived a Brāhmaņa boy named Varāha 
who was, ever since his birth, devoted to the study of astro- 
logy. But because of poverty he had to subsist by tending 
"1 These include the Brhatsarhhitā, Brhajjdtaka, Laghujātaka, Yoga- 
yātrā, Tikaņikayātrā, Brhadyātrā, Paficasiddhantikd and Vivahapatala. Of 
these, the Brhadyātrā and Vivāhapafala still remain unpublished. For a 
collection of the available fragments of the Samdsasamhita, vide my paper 
in Bhar. Vid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 23-39. 

2 Brhajjataka, XX V 11.9. 

3 Fora full discussion of Varahamihira’s life, date and works, see 
A. M. Shastri, India as seen in the Brhatsarhhità of Varühamihira, Delhi, 
1969, Ch. I. 
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cattle. Once he drew a horoscope (/agna) on the surface of 
a rock, but forgot to efface it before returning home in the 
evening. On remembering it he went back to the spot in the 
night only to find a lion sitting over it ; but he effaced the 
drawing fearlessly by putting his hand under the lion's belly. 
The lion gave up his animal mask and appeared as the Sun- 
god and told him to ask a boon. Varāha requested him to 
show him the entire circle of stars and planets whereupon 
the god had him seated in his transport and enabled him to 
examine closely the movements of all the heavenly bodies. 
When he returned after a year he became famous as Varāha- 
mihira in allusion to the favour of the Sun-god (Mihira), was 
patronised by king Nanda and composed a treatise on astrology 
called Varahi Samhitā. Once when a son was born to him, 
he closely examined the moment and from his intimate 
personal knowledge of the planets prophesieo a hundred-year 
life for the nowborn babe. All but his younger full-brother, 
the Jain teacher Bhadrabáhu, came to him with presents and 
participated in the festivities marking the occassion. Varāha 
complained to the Jain minister Sakatala about it. On being 
told about it, Bhadrabāhu said that he had not attended the 
function as, according to his calculation, the child would 
meet death from a cat on the 20th day. And notwithstanding 
all the effors to prevent the calamity the prediction came out 
true, and the child expired in the night as an iron chain bearing 
an engraved figure of a cat fell on his head. Varāhamihira was 
utterly disappointed and was about to consign all the books 
to fire when Bhadrabàhu came to console him and prevented 
him from doing so. But being envious of Bhadrabāhu, 
Varāhamihira took recourse to black magic and caused troubie 


to some and death to some others of his (Bhadrabàühu's) lay 
followers whereupon Bhadrabāhu composed a new hymn 
(stotra) called Uvasaggaharapása with the object of averting 
these disturbances.* 


The same episode, with some minor differences and ela- 
boration of details, is related by Rājašekharasūri in his 


Prabandhacintümani, ed. Jinavijaya Muni, Singhi Jaina Series, No. 1, 
Santenticetan: 1939, Prakasa V, pp. 118-19. 
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Prabandhakoša, also known as Caturvimsatiprabandha. It may 
be summarised as follows. 

Two poor but intelligent Brāhmaņa boys named Bhadra- 
bāhu and Varāha lived at Pratisthanapura in Daksinapatha. 
Once the Jain patriarch YaSobhadra, who knew the fourteen 
Pürvas, came over there. Bhadrabahu and Varāha heard his 
sermon and became Jain monks. Bhadrabāhu acquired the know- 
ledge of the fourteen Pūrvas and possessed thirty-six qualities. 
He attained great fame as the composer of the niryuktis (com- 
mentaries) on the ten canonical works, to wit, Dašavaikālika- 
sūtra, Uttarādhyayanasūtra, Dašāšrutuskandha, Kalpasūtra, 
Vyavahārasūtra, Āvašyakasūtra, Sūryaprajūapti, Sūtrakrtānga, 
Ācārāngasūtra and Rsibhasita, and also composed a work 
called Bhādrabāhavī Samhitā. After the passing away of 
Yošobhadrasūri, both Bhadrabāhu and Sambhütivijaya (who 
also possessed the knowledge ofthe fourteen Pūrvas) lived 
amicably and wandered independently. Varaha, who too was 
a scholar, wanted his brother Bhadrabāhu to confer on him 
the status of sari. Bhadrabahu declined the request as 
Varāha, though learned, was puffed up with pride, There- 
upon Varāha gave up the vow and again lived the life of a 
Brāhmaņa. On the basis of his study of the sciences when 
he was a Jain monk, he composed a number of new works 
including the Vardhasamhita and circulated the rumour of his 
acquisition of the knowledge of astrology by the favour of 
the Sun-god as narrated in the above story from the Praban- 
dhacintamani and thereby attained great celebrity. Pleased 
with his learning, Šatrujit, king of Pratisthānapura, appointed 
him his priest. Varāha hurled abuses on the Svetambaras who 
were upset and sent for Bhadrabāhu. In the mean time, 
Varāhamihira was blessed with a son for whom he predicted 
a full 100 years’ life, and the occasion was fittingly celebra- 
ted. Varāhamihira complained that Bhadrabahu, although he 
was his full-brother, did not participate in the festivities. On 


hearing it, Bhadrabāhu explained away his action by predict- 
ing the child's death from a cat on the seventh day. The 
incident took place and Bhadrabāhu consoled his brother 
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exactly as narrated in the Prabandhacintāmaņi. But a Jain 
layman, reminded of the earlier insult of his faith by Varaha- 
mihira, condemned the latter in the harshest possible words. 
On knowing the whole episode and being introduced to 
Bhadrabāhu, the king, who had come to console Varāha- 
mihira, embraced Jainism. Thereupon Varāhamihira began 
to hate Jainism and caused a lot of troubles to the Jain 
laity. To avert this calamity Bhadrabahu compiled from 
earlier works a prayer entitled Uvasaggaharapāsa comprising 
five stanzas. The story ends with the statement that Bhadra- 
bahu’s successor, Sthūlabhadra, who also had the knowledge 
of the fourteen Pūrvas, destroyed other faiths.” 

This story with minor changes is narrated in some other 
works also. Thus, in the Sukhabodhini commentary on the 
Kalpasūtra, the same anecdote as found in the Prabandha- 
cintāmaņi is related with the only difference that here the 
episode centres round the son of Varāhamihira's royal patron, 
and not round Varāhamihira"s own son.* 

A comparative analysis will reveal that there are some 
minor differences between the versions of the story as found 
in the Prabandhacint@mani and the Prabandhakoša. In the 
former, the venue of the episode is located at Pāļliputra, 
while the latter places it at Pratisthana. While the former 
makes out the episode as occurring during the reign of king 
Nanda, the latter gives the name ofthe king as Satrujit. 
Merutuūga does not mention, like Rājašekharasūri, the 
anecdote of Varahamihira’s first becoming a Jain ascetic and 
then reverting to the life of a Brahmana out of jealousy of 
his brother Bhadrabahu and leaves the impression that, while 
Bhadrabahu became a Jain monk, Varāhamihira throughout 
led the life of a Brahmana astrologer. Again, whereas the 
Prabandhakoša speaks of Bhadrubāhu as a pupil of Yasobha- 
dra, a contemporary of Sambhütivijaya, and as the teacher of 


Prabandhakoša, ed. Jinavijaya Muni, Singhi Jaina Series, No. 6, 
Santiotan 1935, Prabandha I (Bhadrabāhu-Varāha-prabandhā), pp. 2-4, 


Tribhuvandas L. Shah, Ancient India, Vol. IV, Baroda, 1941, pp. 


6 
338-39. On the basis of Jain evidence, Shah avers that the Vārākasarihitā 
was composed 156 years after Mahāvīra's nirvāņa (ibid., p. 339). 
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Sthūlabhadra, no such statement is found in the Prabandha- 
cintàmani. Likewise, while the Prabandhakoša describes 
Yašobhadra, Bhadrabāhu, Sambhūtivijaya and Sthūlabhadra 
as possessing the knowledge of the fourteen Pūrvas (caturdaša- 
pūrvin), the Prabandhacintāmaņi does not make any such 
explicit statement. And lastly, the death of Varahamihira’s 
son according to Bhadrabahu’s prediction took place on the 
20th day according to the Prabandhacintamani, while this event 
is placed on the 7th day by the other work which further adds 
that, as a result of this incident, Varāhamihira"s royal patron 
got himself converted to Jainism. Obviously the Prabandha- 
koša version, although composed only fortyfour years after 
the Prabandhacintāmaņi,” marks a great elaboration of the 
original story and overplays the rivalry between Varāhamihira 
and Bhadrabahu in particular and between Jainism and Bra- 
hmanical Hinduismin general. But fundamentally, there ts 
no difference between these versions. By placing the incident 
during the reign of king Nanda, Merutunga also identifies 
Bhadrabahu, the central figure of his story, with the homony- 
mous caturdaša-pūrvin Jain patriarch. 

If any historical value were to be attached to the above 
story, Varāhamihira will have to be regarded as a contempor- 
ary, nay even brother, of Bhadrabāhu who, according to the 
Jain tradition, was the last of the s$rutakevalins and flourished 
a few centuries before Christ. 

There is nounanimity among the Jains about the date of the 
érutakevalin Bhadrabahu. The Digambara tradition as incor- 
porated in the Tiloyapannatti, Dhavalā, Jayadhavalà and other 
works unanimously gives 162 years as the total period of the 
pontificate of the three kevalins and five $rutakevalins after 
Mahàvira's nirvána.* According to the Svetambara tradition 


7 The Prabandhacintamani, as stated in its colophon (p. 125), was 
completed in Vikrama 1361 expired corresponding to 1306 A.D., while 
Rājašekharasūri finished his Prabandhakoša in Vikrama 1405 (p. 131) or 
1349 A.D. 

8 Fora full discussion, see Kailash Chandra Sastri, Jaina Sāhitya kā 
Kihàsa : Parvapithika, Varanasi, pp. 337-39. 
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recorded in Hemacandra’s Parišistaparvan and other works, 
on the other hand, Bhadrabāhu passed away when 170 years 
had elapsed since Mahāvīra's nirvāņa.”" Although some Jain 
works place the end of the rule of the Nanda dynasty, which 
coincided with the close of the pontificate of Sthūlabhadra, 
215 years after the nirvana of Mahavira and thereby make 
Bhadrabahu flourish in the Nanda period which is said to 
have lasted for 155 years, the tradition recorded by Hema- 
candra which places Candragupta Maurya’s accession 155 
years after Mahdavira’s death and the evidence of some Jain 
writers'® and inscriptions from Mysore** which make out a 
case for the contemporaneity of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta 
Maurya appear more trustworthy.** And whatis most pertinent 
in the present context is, while the Digambara and Švetāmbara 
traditions considerably differ between themselves as regards 
the order and names of the spiritual successors of Mahāvīra 
and the exact length of the period covered by their ponti- 
ficate,t* the date they assign to the šrutakevalin Bhadrabāhu 
falls in the fourth century B.C. Thus he lived over eight 
centuries before Varāhamihira who, as we have seen above, 
can be definitely assigned to the sixth century A. D. on the 
basis of the internal evidence of his own writings.! * 

In view of the above chronological position of the catur- 
daša-pūrvin Bhadrabāhu and Varāhamihira, the tradition recor- 
ded by Merutunga and Rājašekherasūri which represents 


9 Ibid., pp. 3391. ; also M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. II, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 462, 476. 

10 Cf. Harisepa's Brhatkathākoša (Singhi Jain Series, Bombay, 1943), 
pp. 317-19. 

11 B.Lewis Rice, Afysore and Coorg from Inscriptions (London, 1919), 
pp. 3-4. 

12 For a discussion of the whole question, vide Kailash Chandra 
Shastri. op. cit., pp. 342-46; also V. A. Smith, Early History of India 
(Oxford, 1957), p. 154; Oxford History of India (Oxford, 1923), pp. 75-76; 
H. C. Raychaudhuri. Political History of Ancient India (6th ed., Calcutta, 
1953), pp. 294-95 

13 Kailash Chandra Shastri op. cit., pp. 339-40. | 

14 Fora detailed discussion of Varāhamihira's date, see A. M. Shastri, 


op. cir., pp. 4-18. 
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them as contemporaries must be set aside. It must be pointed 
out in this connection that, while there may be a substratum 
of truth in some of the near contemporary episodes related 
by these two Jain writers ofthe fourteenth century A.D.,'* 
they evince an utter lack of historical sense as regards the 
earlier period. Notto speak of very ancient times, even the 
stories narrated by Merutuūga about Bhoja, the Paramara 
king of Malwa, who flourished in the eleventh century A.D., 
are an amalgum of incredible legends and suffer from anachro- 
nism. To cite only a few examples, he would have us believe 
that the celebrated poets Bina and Mayura, who are known 
to have lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D. 
and enjoyed the patronage of the Pusyabhūti king Harsa- 
vardhana, actually adorned the court of Bhoja of Malwa. ; ** 
likewise, he relates an amusing story about the friendship of 
the poet Magha, who in known on independent grounds to 
have flourished in the latter half of the same century, and king 
Bhoja.'* Then again he speaks ofa place called Kalyana- 
kataka as the capital town (rdjadhdni-nagara) of the country 
ot Kanyakubja which is said to have comprised thirty-six lakhs 
of villages.'* This statement is very curious inasmuch as 
Kānyakubja itself enjoyed the status of the imperial capital 
first ofthe Maukharis and Harsavardhana and then of the 
Ayudhas and the imperial Pratihāras and no town named 
Kalyāņakataka is known from any other source to have 
existed in the proximity of Kanauj. Similar is the case with 
the Prabandhakoša. lt refers to king Šātavāhana as the founder 
Of an era (samvatsara),** evidently the so-called Šālivāhana- 
Šaka which actually owes its origin to the Sakas after whom 
it was known fora long lime.*° Then again it attributes the 
15 The stories concerning the Caulukyas come under this category. 

16 Prabandhacintdmani, Prakāša 2, pp. 44-45. 


17 Jbid., Prakasa 2, pp. 34-36. 


19 Prabandha 13, p.68. ` 

a n . . ` : M 
20 G. H. Ojha, Bharatiya Prācīna Lipimālā (Delhi, Vikrama 2016), pp. 
170-73 ; D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy (Delhi, 1965), pp. 258-67. [The 
erais often regarded as the reckoning of Kaņiska I of the Kusana clan. 
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Sdrasvatavydkarana to the same king** whereas a more 
popular tradition assigns it to Sarvavarman. Likewise, it 
mentions Meghacandra as the son and successor of Jayanta- 
candra (i. e., Jayaccandra) who himself is represented as the 
son and successor Of Govindacandra, king of Varanasi, 
evidently the famous Gāhadavāla ruler of that name.?? This 
is an illustration of the most flagrant distortion of near con- 
temporary history, for we learn from numerous Gāhadavāla 
inscriptions that after Govindacandra came his son Vijaya- 
candra and after the latter his son Jayaccandra who was 
followed by his son Harišcandrā.?** These examples picked up 
at random would sufice to show that even as regards near 
contemporary events no great historical value attaches to the 
statements of these two authors, not to speak of episodes 
said to have taken place several centuries before their own 
time. It would, therefore, not be surprising if the story con- 
cerning Bhadrabahu and Varāhamihira is totally unhistorical 
and baseless. 

It is, however, pertinent to note in this connection that 
the available evidence indicates the existence of more than one 
Jain teacher named Bhadrabāhu who were separated from one 
another by a few centuries. The Srutakevalin Bhadrabahu, 
who, as shown above, flourished in the second century alter 
the passing away of the last Jain Tirthankara, may be con- 
veniently referred to as Bhadrabāhu I. As he lived prior to 
the division of the Jain church between the Svetambara and 
Digambara sects, he was honoured by the followers of both 


the sects and is consequently mentioned in the literary tradi- 
tions of both of them. Asthe later teachers of this name 
belonged only to one or the other of the two main sects, they 
are referred to in the literary works emanating only from the 
followers of the concerned sect.** Thus, the Digambara 


21 FPrabandhakoša, Prabandha 15, p. 72. E 
Ts The Ruan ve 11, p. 54. 
3 truggle for Empire, ed. R. C, Majumdar and A. D. Pusalker, 
(Bombay, 1966). pp. 54-55. * + vi 
24 "Thisreminds one of the Buddhist councils, only the first two of which 
are known to the undivided Buddhist church whereas the subsequent ones, 
ves ead sisa nature, are mentioned only in the works of the respec- 
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Pattavalis belonging to the Nandi-saügha and the Sarasvati- 
gaccha mention two Bhadrabāhus, the first of whom was the 
last Srutakevalin and is said to have been the disciple of the 
fourth Srutakevalin, Govardhana, and expired 162 years after 
Mahavira’s nirvāņa.** The second Bhadrabahu is spoken of 
as having flourished 492 years after the death of Mahavira, 
that is, in Vikrama 22 or 35 B.C. and is described as the pupil 
of Yašobhadra. His pontificate is said to have covered twenty- 
three years, i.e., 35-12 B.C. The Pattavali of the Nandi 
Āmnāya of the Sarasvatī-gaccha begins with him.*” It must 
be pointed out in this connection that the famous Digambara 
author Kundakunda describes himself in his Chappahuda 
(Safprabhrta) as a pupil of Bhadrabāhu?7 who is generally 
identified with the second teacher of this name known to 
the Digambara tradition.** There is, however, a serious diff- 
culty in accepting this identification. This Bhadrabāhu is 
spoken of as well-versed in the twelve Angas and fourteen 
Purvas,** a description applicable only to the first Bhadra- 
bahu. It is also noteworthy that Kundakunda refers to 
Bhadrabahu as a gamaya-guru (gamaka-guru) or traditional 
teacher, and not as an ordinary teacher. Kundakunda had, 
thus, nothing to do with Bhadrabāhu II. 


25 As stated above, the Svetémbaras place his death 170 years after 
Mahāvīra"s passing away. 

26 H. Jacobi, The Kalpasütra of Bhadrabdhu, intro., pp. 10ff. ; Ind. Ant., 
Vol. II, p. 245; Vol, XXI, pp. 570. This Bhadrabāhu is mentioned only 
in the Pattávalis, other texts remaining reticent about him. According to 
some scholars, the episode of the migration of the Jain community to 
South India recorded in literature and some late inscriptions from Mysore 
was connected with Bhadrabāhu II. See J. F. Fleet in Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
pp. 156ff. ; Kailash Chandra Shastri, op. cit., pp. 350-351. The suggestion 
is, however, not satisfactory. 

27 Sajprábhrta ( by Surajbhan Vakil, Varanasi, 1910), Bodha-pāda, 
versc 62. 

28 M. Winterniz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 476-77, 
577. 

29 Bdrasa-Anga-viydnam catiddasa-Puvvarga-viula-vittharanam| 

Suyanani Bhaddabāhu gamaya-guru bhayavao jayaū/] 


mg a j| 
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As shown above, a late Švetāmbara tradition recorded 
by authors of the fourteenth and subsequent centuries of the 
Christian era mentions a certain Bhadrabahu who is spoken 
of as a brother and rival of the astronomer-astrologer Varaha- 
mihira.*® Although he is represented as a caturdaša-pūrvin, 
his alleged contemporaneity with Varāhamihira, whose date is 
known from his own works, seems to point to the existence 
of yet another Bhadrabahu who lived in the sixth century A.D. 
We may call him Bhadrabahu III. This Bhadrabahu 15 
credited with ihe authorship of a number of works including 
niryuktis on ten works of the Jain canon, an astrological trea- 
tise entitled Bhādrabāhavī Samhita and a stotra consisting of 
five verses called Uvasaggaharapāsa. lt is pertinent to note here 
that much earlier unanimous Švetāmbara tradition recorded 
in the airyukis,*+ bhdsyas** and cūrņis"* of the Jain 
canon attributes the authorship of the Cheda-sūtras** to the 
caturdaša-pūrva-dhara Bhadrabāhu. 

A critical analysis of the above data would reveal that, 
from fairly early times, some confusion prevailed about ihe 
personages bearing the name Bhadrabāhu and that the activi- 
ties of one Bhadrabahu were often attributed to another bearer 
of this name. Thus, while both the Digambara and Švetām- 


30 Prabandhacintāmaņi, Prakāša 5, pp 118-19; Prabandhakoša, 


Prabandha 1, pp. 2-4. 

31 The niryukti on the Dašāšrutaskandhasūtra mentions Bhadrabāhu 
asthe author of the Dašāšrutaskandha, Kalpa and Vyavahāra. For the 
text of the verse, sec Brhat-Kalpasūtra with the niryukri, a bhdsya by 
Saüghadásagani Ksamāšramaņa and a commentary by Malayagiri, edited 
by Muni -Caturvijaya and Muni Puņyavijaya, Vol. VI (Bhavnagar, 1942), 
Gujarati intro., p. 1. 

32 The author of the Paficakalpamahdbhdsya also refers to Bhadrabūhu 
as the composer of the Dašā, Kalpa and Vyavahdra and repeatedly calis 
him suttakāra. For the original text, cf. ibid., p. 2. 

33 The chūrņi on the Paricakalpabhüsya gives Bhadrabāhu the credit of 
composing the Acdraprakalpa or Nisithasürra, Data, Kalpa and Vyavahāra. 
For the text, see ibid., p. 3. 

34 The Dašātrutaskandha, Kalpa, Vyavahāra, Nisitha, Mahānišsītha and 
Paficakalpa are known as Cheda-sūtras. 
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bara traditions are unanimous in representing Bhadrabahu of 
the fourth century B.C. as the possessor of the knowledge of 
the twelve Angas and fourteen Pūrvas, the Digambara Pattāva- 
līs alone clearly distinguish him from Bhadrabahu TI who was 
separated from the former by an interval of about three centu- 
rics. Again, the Digambaras do not give to either of these 
Bhadrabahus the credit of composing either the niryuktis or the 
Bhādrabāhavī Samhita. On the other hand, the Svetāmbaras 
clearly mention only one Bhadrabāhu, the frutakevalin who 
is said to have passed away 170 years after Mahavira's nirvana. 
But while the earlier tradition speaks of him as the author of 
the Cheda-sūtras only, some late writers credit him with the 
authorship of the niryuktis, the Bhadrabadhavi Samhita and the 
Uvasaggaharapāsa also. The earliest writer to represent him as 
the author of the.niryuktis is Silanka who lived in the 
eighth century A. D. and speaks of him both as niryukti- 
kāra and as caturdaša-pūrva-dhara in one and the same 
breath.*^ The same belief is re-iterated by some later writers 
like Santistri, Droņācārya, Maladhāri-Hemacandra, Malaya- 
giri and Ksemakīrti.** But they do not utter a single word 
about Bhadrabāhu's mastery over astrology. It was left to 
some late authors of the fourteenth and following centuries 
to lay stress on this aspect. Nay, we may even aver that an 
excessive emphasis on this aspect relegates his other religious 
and literary activities to the background. Thus was brought into 
being the fully developed personality of Bhadrabāhu which 
is an article of faith with the generality of the Svetambaras 
today. But this belief involves serious anachronism. The over- 
whelming internal evidence of the niryuktis themselves leaves 
no room for doubt that they were composed much later than 
the fourth century B.C. when the šrutakevalin Bhadrabahu 
is reputed to have flourished. To cite only a few illustrations. 
35 Anuyoga-dayinah Sudharmasvámi-prabhrtayah yāvad—asya bhagavato 
niryukti-kdrasya Bhadrabāhusvāminasš =caturdasa-pirva-dharasy=dcadryo= 
tas=tān sarvān=iti (Silánka's commentary on the Ācārārigasūtra, quoted 
ibid., p. 4). 
|. 36 For citations, see ibid., pp. 4-5, 
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The Avasyakaniryukti refers to later Jain ācāryas like Bhadra- 
gupta, Arya Simhagiri, Vajrasvàmin. Tosaliputra, Āryara- 
ksita, Phalguraksita, Arya Suhastin, etc., by name and alludes 
to events connected with them.*7” The Uttarddhyayana- 
sutraniryukti not only mentions Sthülabhadra with respect 
(he is styled Bhagavat), but also narrates the story of Kālakā- 
carya who is well known in connection with the legends center- 
ing round Vikramaditya and thus assignable to the first 
century B.C.** The  Pindaniryukti names Padalipta and 
Vajrasvāmin's maternal uncle Samita and relates the ordination 
of the Tāpasas of Brahmadvipa and the origin of the Brahma- 
dvīpika-šākhā.** And lastly, the Oghaniryukti represents its 
author as paying obeisance not only to saints possessing the 
knowledge of the fourteen Pūrvas, but also to those versed inten 
Purvas and eleven Angas,*” which can refer only to the post 
šrutakevalin period and would be anachronistic if the niryuk- 
tis were to be regarded as composed by the carurdasa-pürvin 
Bhadrabahu.** Not that the commentators of the niryuktis 
were not aware ofthese anachronisms ; but the pressure of 
tradition. weighed so heavily that they attempted to explain 
away these anachronistic trends by resorting to some ingenious 
devices. Thus, Šāntisūri in his gloss on the Uttarádhyayana- 
sutra observes that the presence, in the niryuktis, of illustrations 
alluding to later events should not lead one to suppose that 
they were composed by some other person, for that illustrious 
$rutakevalin possessing the knowledge of fourteen Pūrvas 
was capable of perceiving anything relating to the past, present 
and future.** Likewise, referring to the obeisance of the 

37 Ibid., pp. 5-8. 

38 For the original text, see ibid., pp. 7-8. | The Vikramāditya tradition 
is really much later.—Ed.] 

39 Ibid., p. 7. 

40  Arahamrte vamdittà caūdasa-puvvī tah=eva dasa-puvvi/ 

Ekkāras-ariiīga-suttattha-dhārae savva-sāhū ya (quoted from Joc, cit.) 

41 For some other anachronisms, sce ibid., pp. 5-14. d 

42 Na ca kesüncid-ih-odaharanánam niryukti-kālād= arvāk-kāla- 
bhüvità ity=any-oktatvam=<dsankaniyam, sa hi bhagavāmś= caturdata- 


parva-vit $ruta-kevali Kdla-traya-visayam vastu pašyatymevyv=eti kathan= 
anya-krtatv-āšarikā iti (ibid., p. 4). 
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author of the niryuktis to those knowing the ten Pūrvas, etc, 
'Droņācārya in his commentary on the Oghaniryukti states 
that there is no harm in Bhadrabāhu saluting them, for though 
anferior to him in point of knowledge, they possessed more 
virtues.** But such explanations can hardly succeed to bring 
a modern reader round the traditional view that the niryuktis 
emanate from the Srutakevalin Bhadrabahu. And then the niry- 
ukti on the Dasasrutaskandha commences with a salutation 
to Bhadrabāhu himself, described as the author of the Dašā, 
Kalpa and Vyavahdra,+* which should more than suffice to 
dismiss the belief asa fiction. The only solution which can 
"satisfactorily explain all the relevant facts is that the nirvuktis 
were composed by a later Bhadrabāhu who was, as pointed 
out by Muni Punyavijaya,** confused with his šrutakevalin 
predecessor bearing the same name because of the identity 
of name. 

When did this Bhadrabahu flourish? We have stated 
above that the Digambaras know of a second Bhadrabāhu 
who is assigned to the latter half of the first century B.C. The 
Svetāmbara tradition, which appears to have no knowledge 
of a Bhadrabahu in the first century B.C., mentions another 
Bhadrabahu who from his alleged contemporaneity with Vara- 
hamihira seems to have flourished in the sixth century A. D. 
It should be noted, however, that there is considerable simi- 
larity between the details of personal life narrated in connec- 
tion with these personages. Thus both are described as pupils 
of Yašobhadra and their knowledge of astrology is also 
emphasised. These similarities are too great to be set aside 


43 Gun-dihikasya vandanart karttavyait na tv—adhamasya, yata 
uktam-—gun-áhie vanidanayam; — Bhadrabühusváminas — caturdaša-pūrva- 
dharatvād daša-pūrva-dhar-ādīnāni ca nyūnatvāt kim tesám namaskāram= 
asau karoti iti ; atr=ocyate gun-Gdhikd eva te, avyavacchitti-gun-adhikyar, 
ato na dosa iti (ibid., p. 4). 

44 Vamdadmi Bhaddabāhurh pálnam carima=sagala-suyvananiri/ 

Suttassa kāragam == isirit Dasāsu Kappe ya Vavakāre/| 
(quoted ibid., p. 13). 
45 Ibid., pp. 1-17. 
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as incidental. We also know that the late Švetāmbara tradi— 
tion, which speaks of Bhadrabāhu and Varāhamihira as 
contemporaries, does not distinguish him from the Srita- 
Kevalin Bhadrabahu and is full of many other anachronisms. 
Thus, in spite of the alleged association with Varāhamihira, 
we would not be quite unjustified if we conclude that the 
niryuktikara and astrologer Bhadrabahu of the Svetambara 
authors is probably no other than Bhadrabāhu II ofthe Digam- 
bara tradition.*^ Butifany value is to be attached to the 
reported association of Bhadrabahu with Varāhamihira 
described by late Švetāmbara writers, he will have to be 
regardcd as Bhadrabahu III. Some scholars accord the credit 
of composing the niryuktis to Bhadrabahu II*7 and others 
to Bhadrabāhu III.** ¿Both these suggestions are equally 
probable. And according as we accept one or the other of 
these views, the composition of the niryuktis wil have to bc 
placed in the first century B.C. or sixth century A.D. 

Muni Punyavijayaji goes a step further and suggests that 
the same Bhadrabāhu who composed the niryuktis about the 
sixth century A.D. was also responsible for the composition 
of the astrological treatise known as Bhādrabāhavī Samhitā 
after his own name and the Upasargaharastotra.*** As regards 
the latter work, we have nothing to say. Butit is difficult 
to accept his suggestion about the authorship of the fórmer 


46 Itmust be remembered in this connection that a late tradition met 
with in the Jyotirviddbharana makes Varāhamihira one of the nine gems of 
the court of Vikramāditya who is credited with the institution of the- 
Vikrama era of 57 B. C. In case it is held that Merutuütga and Rājas 
$ekharasüri followed this tradition which was quite popular in their timc, 
the identification of the two iesietu will have to be regarded as a 


certainty. 
47 A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. II, ed. K. A, Nilakanta Sastri- 


(Calcutta, 1957), P. 662. 

48 Punyavijaya, op. cif., intro., pp. 1-17. 

48a Ibid., pp. 15-17. In support of his proficiency in astrology, Punya= 
Vijaya invites attention to some statements with astrological.implications 
found in the niryuktis and tothe fact that the Sūry eprajfopti was one of 


the texts chosen by Bhadrabāhu for writing his niryuktis. 
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"work, some manuscripts whereof have come down to us and 
form the basis of the published editions.4° A cursory exami- 
nation of the relevant evidence would not be out of context. 

In the colophons of its various chapters, the work is 
variously called Bhadrabāhukanimitta,  Bhadrabāhunimitta- 
Sastra, Bhadrabahukanaimitta, Bhadrabühu-viracita-nimittasás- 
tra, Bhadrabāhu-viracita- Mahāni(or nai)mittasástra and 
Bhadrabāhusarnhitā. Taken at their face value, these names 
will lead one to the conclusion that it emanates from Bhadra- 
bāhu which is quite in conformity with the late Jain tradition. 
But this claim is belied by the internal evidence of the work 
itself. It begins in the Paurāņic fashion and we are told that 
“once upon a time when Bhadrabāhu, the possessor of the 
knowledge of the twelve Afigas, was seated on the Pandugiri 
hill near Rājagrha in Magadha during the reign of king Sena- 
jit, he was requested by his pupils to impart in brief the know- 
ledge of astrological phenomena for the benefit of kings, lay 
followersand particularly asectics. Bhadrabahu thereuponagreed 
to explain to them everything both in brief and in detail.*° 
This statement is vitiated by some grave anachronisms. It is 
well known that during the time of Bhadrabahu, well-versed 
in the twelve Angas, Candragupta Maurya was the ruler of 
practically the whole of India including Magadha whereas 
no ruler of Magadha named Senajit is known from any other 
source,^' Then again, Pataliputra, not Rājagrha, was the 


49. A Gujarati translation by Pandit Hiralal Hamsaraj was published 
from Bombay in Vikrama 1959 and the text was published a few years later 
"by the same Pandit from Jamnagar, The text critically edited from four 
‘Manuscripts and with an enlightening indroduction by Amritlal S. Gopani 
-and a foreword by Muni Jinavijaya was published in the Singhi Jain Series, 
‘No. 26, Bombay, 1949. Later, Nemichandra Shastri edited it from two 
"manuscripts with an introduction and Hindi translation (Varanasi, 1959). ` 


‘Gopani’s edition contains twenty-six chapters and that of Shastri twenty- 
‘seven chapters and an additional chapter called Parišist-ādhyāya. Unless 
Otherwise stated, refersacss in th: present paser pertain to Gopan''s 
edition, 

» 50 Bhadrabahusamhitd, I.1-20 > II, 1-2, 

51 Unless, of course, he is identified with Seņiya Bimbisara. Prasenajit 
»of Kosala is out of question. 
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capital of Magadha during the reign of Bhadrabāhu's royal 
patron, Candragupta Maurya ; Rajagrha had long ceased to 
occupy this position. Evidently, in his eagerness to give a 
halo of antiquity to the work, its compiler lost sight of all 
bistorical facts. This introductory portion, wherein Bhadrabāhu 
is styled mahdtman and bhagavat, clearly indicates that the 
work could not have emanated from any Bhadrabāhu, 
neither the srutakevalin nor any of his later namesakes. This 
conclusion is also supported by some other considerations. 
Thus at one place we are told that an intelligent person should 
decide the prospects of rainfall after hearing the words of 
Bhadrabāhu (XI.52). At another place it is stated that Bhadra-- 
bahu described the prospects of fluctuation of prices after 
observing the auspicious and inauspicious yogas of the planets 
and stars (XXV.50). Then again, the expression ‘these are the 
words of Bhadrabahu’ (Bhadrabühu-vaco yathā) is met with 
repeatedly throughout the work.** Secondly, the Chedasūtras- 
attributable to Bhadrabāhu I and the niryuktis and the 
Uvasaggaharapāsa of a later Bhadrabāhu are all in Prakrit, 
and it is reasonable to assume that even if any of these 
Bhadrabāhus really composed a Samhita it should also have 
been in the same language, whereas the extant Bhadrabahu- 
samhitā is in Sanskrit. Thirdly, Merutufga and Rājašekharasūri 
represent Bhadrabāhu as a superior rival of Varāhamihira, 
and we shall not be unjustified in expecting Bhadrabāhu's 
Samhita, intended to compete with his rival Varāhamihira's. 
Brhatsamhita,** to excel the latter work in point of contents 
and presentation. The case is, however, just the opposite. 
The Bhadrabahusamhita lacks unity of composition. A majority 
of chapters begin with a verse stating that the author would. 

delineate such and such a subject.^* No such statement is, 

52 Ibid., 111.31, 64; VE17 ; VII.19; IX.26, 62; X.16, 44; X1.26, 30 ;. 
X11.37 ; XIII.74, 100, 178; XIV.54, 136; XV.36, 72, 127, 145, 166, 178 ; 
XVIIL24; XX.14; XXIIL28; XXIV.23 ; XXVL42. > 

53 Called Pārākī Samhita in the Prabandhacintámani and Prabandha-- 


5 in some cases, the concludin of a chapte | 
ject d enit with in the following Saber = apter PROC PA inn Asa 
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however, found at the commencement of some chapters.55 
In the introductory portion, the author promises to deal 
with every topic in brief (samāsatah) as well as in detail 
(vyāsataļ) ;^* but he keeps this promise only in a few cases.”7 
Then, at the beginning of the Svapn-ādhyāya (Ch. XXVI), there 
is a fresh mangal-acarana^* which shows that originally it 
did not form a part of the work and was added to it in later 
times, probably because the topic is mentioned in the list of 
contents given in the opening chapter (I. 17). The same is the 
case with Ch. XXX called Parisist-adhyaya.^9* The chapters 
arc not arranged in a scientific manner. Thus no intelligible 
system is adopted in the delineation of planetary movements 
(graha-cāra) which form the subject matter of Chs. XV- 
XXIII. The movements of Venus, which receive the most 
elaborate treatment, claim the first place (Ch. XV) and are 
followed by those of Saturn (Ch. XVI). One would naturally 
expect it to be followed by the treatment ofthe remaining 
planets from Sun to Jupiter in their fixed serial order. But 
such is not the case, and an arbitrary order is adopted. 
After Saturn comes Jupiter (Ch. XVII) to be followed by 
Mercury, Mars, Rāhu, Ketu, the Sun and 'the Moon (Chs. 
XVIII-XXIII). The case is not very different regarding the 
arrangement of other chapters.** In some cases, part of 
one topic is dealt with in one chapter while another part of 
the same subject is reserved for treatment in a stanza ofa 


55 Cf. Chs. III, XIX, XXII, XXIII, XXV, XXVII. 
56 Bhadrabdhusamhitd, U.2. 
57 Thus, ulkā is described in bricf in Ch. II and in detail in Ch. HI, 
This practice is not followed in respect of other topics. 
58 Namaskriya Mahāvīrari sur-ásura-janair = nutamļ 
Svapn-ādhyāyan pravaksyámi šubh-āšubha-samīritam (X XV1.1) 
S8a Srimad= Vira-jinam natvā Bharatii=ca Pulindinīm/ 
smrtva nimittāni vaksye sv-dtmanah kārya-siddhaye (Parišista, v. 2) 
59 Clouds, rainfall and connected matters are dealt with in four 
chapters (VI, VIII, X, XII) which are separated from one another by 
chapters dealing with other topics like twilight (VII), winds (IX) and 


gandharva-nagara (XI). 
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subsequent chapter intervened by a large number of verses. 
To cite only one example, the quantum of the effects of two 
of the five kinds of u/kā, viz., Tara and Dhisnya, is described 
in verse 9 of Ch. II, while that of the three remaining 
kinds, viz., Asani, Vidyut and Ulkā, is specified in verse 12 
of the following chapter. Then there are numerous repeti- 
tions not only of ideas but even of words, sometimes in one 
and the same chapter. Verse 7 of Chapter XIII is, for instance, 
repeated once again after an interval of just sixteen verses 
(XIII. 23).°° Although minor defects of language, metre and 
grammar are nof uncommon in texts dealing with technical 
subjects like astrology, astronomy, medicine and philosophy, 
the Bhadrabühusamhità is vitiated by these defects in an un- 
precedentedly serious proportion which many a time hamper 
a proper understanding of the text.^'! As against this, the 
Brhatsamhita is distinguished by well-knit chapters arranged 
scientifically, succinct but self-sufficient delineation of relevant 
topics, variety of metres skilfully used, clarity of expression, 
general correctness of language which varies according to the 
requirements of the topics dealt with, originality and poetic 
talent, qualities conspicuous by their absence in the work 
allegedly composed by Bhadrabāhu. The Bhadrabāflusanhitā 
cannot thus stand comparison with Varāhamihira"s work, not 
to speak of surpassing it which was the avowed purpose of 
composing it. But this is not all. Many statements of 
Varāhamihira are repeated in the Bhadrabahusamhitad, some- 
times with the only difference that, while the former employs 
only a few words, thelatter says the same thing in so many 
words. To mention only a few examples, Ch. XXXIII of 
the Brhatsamhità and Chs. II-III ofthe Bhadrabdhusamhita 
deal with u/ka. Varāhamihira defines ulkà and names its five 
varieties in XXXIII. 1 which is reiterated in so many words 
in the Bhadrabahusamhita, II. 5-6. The quantum of the 
effects of the five kinds of ulkā is described ina single stanza 
by Varāhamihira (XXXIII. 3) and the same is repeated by 


60 This has reference to Nemichandra Shastri's ed. 
61 For somesuch defects, see Gopani, op. cif., intro., pp. 19-20. 
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Bhadrabāhu in two verses (II. 9; HI. 12) in somewhat similar 
‘words. There is a surprising degree of similarity of words 
and ideas between the two works in many other places."'* The 
Bhadrabühusamhita, XXVII. 1 is adapted from the Brhatsam- 
hitā, IX. 38, and XXVII. 2-3 of the former are literally the 
the same as IX. 39 and V. 97 of the latter.** Then again. 
verses 183-95 of the Parišist-ādhyāya of the Bhadrabahusamhita 
are borrowed ad verbatim from the Brhatsamhita, LXX. 1-7, 
9-13, 8. We shall, therefore, not be unjustified in concluding 
that not only is the Bhadrabahusamhita inferior to the Varahi 
Samhita, but is also indebted to it for many ideas and verses 
and is consequently later than it.^* 

Although the extant Bhadrabadhusamhitd is thus later than 
the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, it is not possible to ascer- 
tain its date precisely in the present state of insufficient 
information. In the absence of definite evidence on the 
point, scholars have naturally offered diverse suggestions. 
The oldest available manuscript of the text was copied ton 
Tuesday, the Sth of the bright half of Caitra in [Vikrama] 
Samvat 1504 or in c. 1447 A.D.** But Muni Jinavijaya opines 
that the work is probably a Sanskritised version of Bhadra- 
bāhu's work which was composed in Prakrit and then even 
the Sanskrit version is at least as old as the llth or 12th 
century of the Vikrama era.*** A.S. Gopani says at one place 


61a Cf. Brhatsamhitá, XXXIII.4. 8, and Bhadrabdhusamhitd, I1.8-9 ; 
Brhatsarhhitā, XXXIII.9-10, 12, 15-16, 18-19, and Bhadrabāhusarihitā, III. 5, 
9, 16, 18-19. For a detailed comparison between the two works, see 
Bhadrabāhusarīhitā, ed. Gopani, intro., pp. 6-19, 22-32. 

62 As pointed out above, Ch. XXVII is found only in Nemichandra 
Shastri's ed. 

63 Nemichandra Shastri's view that the first twenty-five (particularly, 
fifteen) chapters, were probably composed earlier than Varihamihira 
Cintro., pp. 55-56) is contradicted by his own statement that the work may 
have been compiled in the 8th-9th century A.D. (ibid., p. 55). As pointed 
out by him, the mention of Durga's work on ristas in the Bhadrabdhw- 
sarihitā, Parišist-ādhyāya, verse 10, clearly shows that at least this chapter 

às later than 1032 A.D. (ibid., p. 54). 
64 See the puspikā in Gopani's cd., p. 70. 
64a Ibid., Jinavijaya's foreword, pp. 3-4. 
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that the above-mentioned dated manuscript shows that the 
work cannot be later than the 16th century of Vikrama? * 
while later he avers that it was composed after the 15th 
century of Vikrama.?^ It is difficult to accept either of these 
views. While we need not deny that Bhadrabāhu did really 
compose a work on astrology, the internal evidence of the 
extant work, discussed above, clearly proves that it is neither 
based on nor is a Sanskrit version of Bhadrabahu's work. So 
also the llth-12th century date suggested by Jinavijayaji can 

at best be regarded as a pure surmise. The dated manuscript 
indicates that the work must have been in existence for some 
time prior to the date of its copying, Vikrama 1504. This rules. 
out Gopani's suggestion that it came into existence after the 

I5th century of Vikrama. It is not impossible that the episode 

of Bhadrabāhu and Varāhamihira found in the Prabandha- 

cintamani and PrabandhakoSa has an important bearing 
on the question. Although the former work is fully aware of 
Bhadrabāhu's mastery over astrology, it does not contain any 

allusion to the Bhadrabadhusamhitad which is first mentioned 

in the latter work. There is, of course, no reason to doubt 

that the Bhādrabāhavī Samhita known to Rājašekharasūri was 
the same as the extant Bhadrabāhusamhitā. Can we, on this. 
basis, conclude that the available Bhadrabahusamhita came 

into existencc sometime during the gap between the dates of 
these two works, i.e., between Vikrama 1361 and 1405? 


It will be clear from the foregoing discussion that the work 
now known as Bhadrabühusamhità has nothing to do with any 
ofthe Bhadrabāhus and is quite a recent compilation, and 
an unintelligent one at that, dating from about the middle 
ofthe present millennium. Its compiler, who was a man of 
ordinary calibre, ascribed it to Bhadrabāhu, evidently with 
the object of giving it sanctity, popularity and authoritative— 
ness. His knowledge of Bhadrabahu’s traditional mastery of 


65 Jbid., author's intro., p. 6. 
66 Ibid., p. 20. 
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astrology^* must have emboldened him to do so. This was 
not uncommon in ancient India as a number of comparatively 
late texts ascribed to traditionally reputed astrologers and 
astronomers are known to exist even now.** The extant 
Bhadrabahusamhita is thus a very late compilation forged in 
the name of the renowned Jain patriarch.*” 

The text ofthe Bhadrabdhusamhita as it has come down 
to us bears the appearance of a Jain work of the Digambara 
school. It begins with a salutation to Jima Vira, i. e., Mahā- 
vira,*^ and, we have seen above, is represented to have been 
composed by Bhadrabāhu in response to the request of his 
pupils. The object ofits composition among other things, 
was to enable the Jain monks to know in advance the places 
to be visited by calamities and take refuge in other prosperous 
countries (I.11). Bhadrabāhu is styled Nirgrantha (I. 6) and 
described as sky-clad (Dig-vāsas, II. 1). The work is said to 
have been based on the words of Sarvajūa (I. 11, 14) or Jina 
(II. 2), and a statement found in it is represented to be from the 
Nirgranthašāsana or the sayings of the Nirgranthas (IV. 28).7* 
In the colophons of individual chapters, the title of the work, 


67 Nemittio (Naimittika) is known to have been employed as one of the 
synonyms used for Bhadrabáhu. See Puņyavijaya, op. cit., p. 15, note 3. 

68 Such are, for example, the works attributed to Brahman, Vasistha, 
Sūrya, Maya, Garga, Kašyapa, etc. Similar works exist in the field of 
Dharmašāstra, Ayurveda and Šilpašāstra also. 

69 As an analogy we may mention the fact that, as works supposed 
to have been composed by the ganadharas were regarded as more authorita- 
tive tban those composed by others, in later times the tendency to attribute 
even late works to them came into existence. Thus, some o£ the Cheda- 
sūtras and even some Purāņas came to be ascribed to the ganadharas 
(Dalsukh Malvania, Ganadharavāda ki Prastāvanā, pp. 8-12 ; Nisitha : Eka 
Adhyayana, pp. 18-20), 

70 This verse is found only in Shastri's ed, The opening verse of Ch. 
XXVI also pays obeisance to Mahavira. | 

71 According to XX.1, the movement of Rāhu dealt with in Ch. XX is 
also based on the teachings ofthe Nirgranthas well versed in the twelve 
Angas. Likewise, X111.42 (Shastri's ed.) proclaims that the mimirtas dealt 
with in the chapter are actually those spoken by the Jina (Jina-bhāsita) .- 
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i. e., Bhadrabāhukanimitta or Bhadrabāhunimittašāstra, is gene- 
rally qualified by the adjective Nairgrantha, i. e., belonging 
tothe Nirgranthas."? Then again at the end of some of the 
chapters the monks are advised to leave one country and seck 
shelter in another if the former was to be afflicted by certain 
disasters (XII. 38; XIV. 181; XV.230; XXV. 49).75 Buta 
close examination ofthe contents reveals a number of Brāh- 
manical elements which tell us a quite different tale. Thus, 
speaking ofthe importance of the nimittas while undertaking 
a milltary expedition, it is said that even the gods had taken 
tbe nimittas into account (XIII. 23). We are further told in 
the same vein that neither the Vedas nor the Angas (i. e., 
Vedàngas) nor the sciences (vidyas), taken individually, can 
meet those requirements which are met with by a well-told 
nimitta.**^ One would normally expect a Jain text to enu- 
merate the various branches of learning beginning with the 
canon and not with the Vedas which were an object of rever- 
ence only for the followers of Brāhmaņical Hinduism. It 
cannot be argued that the word aigā may have reference to 
the Jain canon comprising twelve Angas, for, as the word is 
preceded by reference to the Vedas, it can denote only the 
Vedangas. Considerable space is devoted to the description 
of portents taken from fire while performing homa (offerings 
to fire) on the eve of a military march (XIII. 52-60). The 
Brāhmaņical practice of regarding the naksatras as presided 
over by various gods and referring to them by the names of 
respective divinities is also followed (III. 38-39 ; XIII. 96-27). 
As a means of warding off certain evil portents, the author 
recommends the worship of gods, Brahmanas initiated for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices (diksita), elderly people and 
Brahmacārins, for the sins ofthe kiogs are extinguished by 


72 Occasionally we find the use ofthe word Nirgrantha which is evi- 
dently an error for Nairgrantha. [It may not be regarded as an ercor.—Ed.] 
73 Alsocf. XIV.182 ; XXL.58; XXIIL.58 ; XXIV.43. 
74 Na Veda n= api c —ángàáni na vidyaš= ca prthak prthakļ 
prasádhayanti tán =arthān nimittarh yat subhāsitam (X11I.38) 
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their penance (XIII.116). Referring to the duties of a king. 
after the conquest of a new territory, the work recommends 
that he should worship the gods, elderly people, Brāhmaņical 
ascetics or Brahmacārins (/ingastha), Brāhmaņas and teachers 
and make revenue-free land grants (XIII.181).7** No mention. 
is made in this connection of Jain monks which would be 
reasonably expected of a Jain author. Again, while dealing 
with the utpātas relating to divine images, the author first 
names Brāhmaņical gods and goddesses like Vaišravaņa,. 
Candra, Varuna, Rudra, Indra, Baladeva,?* Vāsudeva,”* 
Pradyumna, Surya, Sri, Vi$vakarman, Bhadrakāli,77 Indrāņī,- 
Dhanvantari, Jūmadagnya Rama (Parašurāma) and Sulasa 
(XIV. 62-81), and it is only while summarising the whole thing. 
again that mention is made of the images of the Arhats (XIV. 
$2). One would be justified in expecting a Jain author to 
accord the Tirthankara images a place of honour and others a 
secondary place. The case is, however, just the opposite. And 
lastly, the author is not only familiar with, but gives great 
importance to the Brahmanical system of the four Varnas. 
Thus, while describing the effects of astrological phenomena 
on worldly life, he generally begins with the mention of the 
four castes in the prescribed order. He also appears to believe 
in the traditional association of colours and castes and fre- 
gently refers to white, red, yellow and black phenomena as. 
particularly affecting the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaišyas and 


74a Cf. XXI.54 which recommends the worship, among others, of those 
initiated for the performance of Vedic sacrifices, manes and Brāhmaņas 
for warding off the effects of the appearance of evil comets. 

75 The reading in the relevant verse is balandeve (X1V.68) and there is 
also a variant, bale kašcin, which gives no sense. The correct reading, 
particularly as Vasudeva is mentioned in the following stanza, must be 
Baladeve, which has been corrupted to balandeve in the interest of the metre. 

76 The mention of Vasudeva after Baladeva points to the earlier period 
when Vira-worship was popular. The verse in question (XIV.69), as well 
as the preceding one, therefore, appears to have been taken from some 
early text. 

77 Gopani's ed. gives the reading fbhadrastālī (XIV.75) which is- 
obviously a mistake for Bhadrakali as given by Shastri, 
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Šūdras respectively.”* These few instances picked up at 
random appear to reveal that the extant Bhadrabahusamhita 
probably originated out of a Brāhmaņical text which was 
later converted to a Jain one by introducing a few changes and 
additions such as the introductory portion associating the 
work with Bhadrabāhu, the concluding stanzas at theend of some 
chapters referring to the utility of the predictions for Jain 
monks and occasional references to the worship of Jina images 
and such other kindred elements.”* But the garb is transparent 
enough to reveal its original character which is quite eloquent. 

Did then Bhadrabāhu not compose any work on 
astrology ? As we have noted above, he was traditionally 
reputed to have been well-versed in astrology (nimittas), 
and it is quite possible that he may have composed some 
work on the subject. But if he really did so, unfortunately 
we know neither its title nor the exact nature and extent 
of its contents. It was probably not known as Bhadrabāhu- 
samhitā, for this name is not met with in the extensive Jain 
literature prior to about the middle of the fourteenth century 
A.D. The title was obvioulsy imitated from Varāhamihira"s 
Samhita which, in addition to the name Brhatsamhitā, was 
also called Varahi Samhitā after the author's name, with the 
motive of highlighting the alleged competition of Varāha- 
mihira and Bhadrabāhu, which was a creation of wild imagi- 
nation on the part of some Jain authors. 

And just as the statement of the author of the Prabandha- 


koša about Bhadrabāhu writing a Samhita alleged to have been 


christened after his own name is untrustworthy, so also must 


. be his alleged contemporaneity and relationship with Varāha- 


mihirā. Thus, the Varāhamihira-Bhadrabāhu episode narrated 
by Merutunga and Rājašekharasūri does not appear to possess 


any historical value and as such need not be taken into 


„account in any histrorical study. It is noteworthy in this 


18 E.g., X1V.22-23, 31, 58, 99.101 ; XX.2, 57 ; cf. XIV.57 (association 
of certain trees and castes) ; XXI V.18-21 (association of certain rithis and 


¿í Castes). 


79 CÍí.XHI.76 ; Parišist-ādhyāya, verses 30, 143,158, etc, —  . 
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connection that this anecdote is not found in any work datable 
before the fourteenth century A.D. 

The following are therefore our conclusions— 

(12) The contemporaneity of the šrutakevalin Bhadrabühu 
and Varāhamihira contemplated by Merutunga and Rājašekhara- 
sūri must be rejected as it goes against the internal evidence 
of Varahamihira’s own works. 

(ii) Itis possible that the episode has reference to a later 
Bhadrabāhu who composed the niryuktis and was confused 
with his earlier namesake because ofthe sameness of their 
names. 


(iii) An examination of the available” Bhadrabāhusanhitā 


proves that it has nothing to do with any of the personages 


bearing the name Bhadrabāhu and that it is inferior to and 
later than Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita to which it is indebted 


for many an idea and stanza. In fact, itis an unintelligent 


compilation of about the middle of the present millennium 
attributed to Bhadrabahu with the object of according it a 
respectable position. 

(iv) The text ofthe Bhadrabadhusamhita as it has come 
down to us appears to belong to the Digambara sect of 
Jainism. Buta critical appraisal of its contents reveals that, 
in all probability, the text was originally a Brahmanical one 
and was later given a Jain appearance by adding a few Jainis- 
tic elements here and there. 

(v) Although Bhadrabahu may have composed a work 
on astrology, it was probably not known as Bhadrabāhu- 
samhita, which name is met with for the first time in the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

(vi) As shown by a critical examination of the contents 
of the Prabandhacintāmaņi and Prabandhakoša, also called 
Caturvimsatiprabandha, their authors, Merutunga and Rāja- 
šekharasūri, had no historical sense, and the Varahamihira- 


Bhadrabāhu episode recorded by them must be dismissed as 


of no historical value whatsoever.* 


` ` 


N  »[The suggestion regarding the existence 2 several Bhadrabāhus is 


really not O ROK by any strong evidence,—Ed 





X 
A JAIN HISTORICAL TRADITION 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


The Jain literature abounds in works containing numerous 
historical and pseudo-historical traditions. Wc had occasion 
to deal with afew of them belonging to various grades of 
reliability, in regard to all of which we cannot agree with 
the view that ‘Jaina chroniclers deliberately manipulated 
history’.* The traditions examined by us include—(1) the 
chronology of Pradyota, Palaka and others as found in 
Merutunga's Therāvalī, which we considered to be a late 
and unreliable fabrication ;* (2) the Sthavirālicarita or 
Parisistaparvan* by Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.) representing 
Nanda as the son of a courtesan by a barber, which is 
remarkably supported, strangely enough, by the Classical 
writer Curtius (first century A.D.) who says that the father 
of the last Nanda, contemporary of Alexander the Great, was 
a barber ;ë (3) the two divergent traditions recorded in the 
Tiloyapannati that the Guptas ruled for 231 years according 
to one and 255 years according tothe other, both of which 
we have taken to be correct, the first suggesting the collapse 
of Gupta rule in U. P. about 550 A.D. and the latter pointing 
to its close in Orissa about 574 A.D.,* and (4) the statement 
of the Bappabhafticarita that king Yašovarman (c. 725-53 
A.D.) of Kanauj was a descendant of Maurya Candragupta 
assigned to c. 324-300 B.C., which was so long rejected by 


1 See G. C. Choudhary, Political History of Northern India from Jain 

Sources (c. 650 to 1300 A.D.), pp. MT. 

2 C.H. Tawney, Prabandhacintamani, trans., p. xix. 

3 Ancient Malwa and the Vikramāditya Tradition, p. 31. 

4 VI.231-32. 

5 Cf. Sircar, ‘Traders’ Privileges Guaranteed by Kings" in Early Indian 
Trade and Industry, ed. Sircar, pp. 921. 

6 Essays presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, ed. H.R. Gupta, pp. 343-47. 
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historians, but may be really correct,” because we have now 
discovered in a Mathurā inscription* a seventh century 
Maurya king named Candragupta whose grandson Dindiraja 
Karka claims to have burnt the city of Kanyakubja. 

Recently our attention has been drawn to a statement in 
the Sanatkumāracaritram which is a section of Haribhadra’s 
Nemināhacariu. Haribhadra, a pupil of Sricandra who was 
a pupil of Jinacandra, completed the Nemindhacariu in Apa- 
bhramša in the year 1159 A.D.® We learn from the colophon 
of the said section that Vira of the Pragvata community was 
Mularaja’s minister in charge of the rankasala (mint) which 
produced coins bearing the figure of the goddess Laksmi.*° 
Prāgvāta is the Sanskrit form of the name of the Por or Porwār 
belonging to the Porwāl community of merchants of Western 
India, being one of the eighty-four gacchas or families of the 
Jains.** The said Mūlarāja is Mūlarāja I of the Caulukya or 
Solanki dynasty of Gujarat, who ruledin 961-96 A.D.,'* because 
Mūlarāja II ofthe same family reigned in 1176-78 A.D.,'* 
i.e. sometime after the composition of the Nemināhacariu. 

The above tradition, recorded by Haribhadra in 1159 A.D. 
about a century and a half after the death of Mūlarāja I in 996 
A.D., seems to be genuine ; because, in ancient and medieval 
India, coins once in thc market remained in circulation for 
centuries, and it is possible that Haribhadra saw some such 
coins of Mūlarāja I. However, the tradition assumes some 
significance when we remember that no coins of the Caulukya 
or Solanki family have as yet been discovered. The question 


7 Babi Chofe Lala Jaina Smrti Grantha, Calcutta, Part IV, pp. 129If. 
8 Sec also Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIIL, pp. 20717. 
9 Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit.. Vol. II, p. 511. 

10 Choudhary, op. cit., p. 232. This Vira of the Prāgvāļa clan may 
be different from Mülarája's minister of the same name who is supposed 
to have belonged to the Cápotkata clan (A. K. Majumdar, Caulukyas of 
Gujarat , p. 32). 

11 See Wilson's Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, s.v. Porwāl. 

12 H.C. Ray, DHNI, Vol. Il, p. 1047. 

13 JIbid., p. 1048. 
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now is: if the tradition is accepted as genuine, how can we 
explain the absence ofany coin bearing the name of Mūla- 
rāja ? 

There may be several answers to this question, the first 
of them being that the coins were not issued in large quan- 
tities and the few coins that were available to the people were 
melted for making ornaments. We have other instances 
of this kind. Thus, although no coins bearing the name 
ofany of the Suryavamsi Gajapati Kings of Orissa have so 
far been discovered, Jivadeva's Bhaktibhagavata composed 
in 1510 A.D. speaks of gold coins bearing the figure of 
Gopāla (Krsna) andthe king’s name which had been issued 
by the author’s disciple, the Gajapati king Prataparudra (1497- 
1540 A.D.) and were in circulation in many lands.'* 
No such coin has, however, as yet come out. In the same 
way, the Rewa inscription (1193 A.D.)'* of Malayasimha 
a feudatory of Kalacuri Vijayasimha of Tripuri,says that the 
chief excavated a tank with 15,000 rarikakas (i.e. tanka, pro- 
bably of silver) stamped with the figure of the  Bhagavat 
meaning the Buddha, though there is no indication regarding 
the issuer of the coins. In this case also, no coins of the type 
have been so far discovered. 


Another possibility is that, unlike the Gopāla type gold 
coins of Prataprudra which bore his name, the issues of 
Milaraja I referred to in Haribhadra’s work may not have 
had a legend mentioning the king's name. In any case, the 
coins remind us of the seated Laksmi type issues (in gold and 
possibly also in silver) of the Kalacuri king Gāngeyadeva 
Vikramāditya (c. 1015-41 A.D.) and their imitations minted 
by the rulers of dynasties like the Candellas and Gāhada- 
valas.*° _Mūlarāja 1, however, ruled earlier than the said 


14 Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 247. 


15 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 296ff.; Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, 
No. 2033. 


16 Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, p. 72; Smith, Catalogue, 
pp. 352-53. 
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Kalacuri king and may have imitated the coins of the 
Kashmirian kings like Jayāpīda Vinayāditya (c. 750-80 A.D.).!7 

In connection with the probable issue of coins by the 
Caulukya king Mūlarāja I, we have to refer the attribution of 
certain dramma coins to king Visala Or Višvamalla (c. 1244- 
62 A.D.) of the Caulukya-Vaghela dynasty of Gujarat. Thus 
it has been said, “In the epigraphic records there are refer- 
ences to Visalapri-dra, WVisalapriya-dramma, Vīsa-dra and 
Vīsalapurī-dra, The Likhapaddhati calls these both Visvamal- 
lapriya- and Visalapriya-dramma. These coins have most 
likely to be ascribed to king ViSaladeva of the Vaghela dynasty 
[of Gujarat].""'* We have, however, elsewhese tried to show 
that Vīsala or Vi$vamalla, associated with the issue of these 
coins, Was not the Caulukya-Vāghelā king who flourished 
inthe middle of the thirteenth century A.D, but that he was 
really a Sresthin who was the lessee of the mint issuing the 
said coins.** In addition to our argument against the 
identification of the issuer of the coins with the Caulukya- 
Vāghelā king of the same name, we may now point out that the 
coins are described in the Lekhapaddhati*? as produced at the 
mint (fanka-Sala) at Šrīmāla which was also called Bhillamāla 
and is the same as modern Bhinmal in the Jodhpur Division 
of Rajasthan. It seems that the Bhinmal region of Jodhpur 
did not form any part of Visala's dominions. Even during 
the greatest expansion of the Caulukya kingdom under 
Kumārapāla (1144-73 A. D.), the said area formed a border 
chieftaincy far away from the centre of the Caulukya king's 
power.  Haribhadra's statement, however, suggests that 
Mularàja I had a ranka-šālā at his capital. 


17 Smith, op. cit., p. 269. | 

18 L. Gopal, The Economic Life of Northern India, p. 197 ; cf. JNSI, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 72f. ; Lekhapaddhati, pp. 33, 37, 39, 42, 55. Sce also A. R. 
Ep., 1957-58, Nos. 490-92. 

19 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 277-78 ; cf. S. Bandyopadhyay, JNSI, 
Vol. XXX, pp. 96IT. 

20 Sec pp. 20, 42. 





SUPPLEMENT 
XI 
THE JAIN FARIVAMŠA 


Asim Kumar Chatterjee, Centre of Advanced 
Study in AIHC, Calcutta University 


Unlike most of the ancient and early mediaeval Indian 
works, the date of the Harivamsa of Jinasena II* is known. 
The date which the poet himself has given in the colophon 
of his work (66. 52) is Saka 705 which corresponds to the 
year 783 ofthe Christian era.  Jinasena II gives the names 
of some contemporary kings of India, viz. Indrayudha of 
Kanauj,* Srivallabha, son king Krsna of the South, i.e. of the 
Rāstrakūta dynasty, Vatsarāja called Avanti-bhübhrt and Varāha 
of the West. Historical existence of all these four kings is 
proved by contemporary epigraphic records.* From the next 
verse (66. 53), we learn that the composition of the poem was 
started at the town of Vardhamāna (modern Vadvan) in the 
temple of Pāršvanātha, the penultimate Jain Tirthankara, 
built by king Nanna and completed at the town of Dostatika 
(identified with Dottādi between Vadvān and Girnar) in the 
temple of Santinatha, the 16th Jain Tirthankara. It should be 
pointed out, in this connexion, that at the same town of 
Vardhamāna, Harisena composed his Kathükosa in Saka 853, 
corresponding to 925 A.D.** We propose to identify this Var- 
dhamāna with the town of the same name mentioned several 


i Since Jinasena has himself mentioned (1.40) an earlier Jinasena, who 
was a disciple of Virasena and afterwards composed his Ādipurāņa 
we are compelled to call our author ‘Jinasena Il". [There is some confusion 
in the tradition, —Ed.] 

*[Kanauj s not mentioned in the verse.—Ed.] 
2 See The Age of Imperial Kanauj (ed. R. C. Majumdar), pp. 21ff., 
101. (Varāha or Jayavarāha of the Saurya-maņģala does not appear to be 
known from any inscription.—Ed.] 

**[Therec is some inaccuracy.—Ed.] 
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times in the Kathasaritságara.? Tawney, the well known 
translator ofthis famous poem of Somadeva, had wrongly 
identified this town with Burdwan in Bengal,* although 
Barnett had doubts regarding this identification.” From 
a story of that work," we learn that the Brahmana youth 
Saktideva reached thc Vindhya forest after journeying south- 
wards from the city of Vardhamana— 

evam krta-pratijfiah san Vardhamānapurāt = tatahļ 
daksinüm di§am—Glambya sa pratasthe tadā dvijah/| 
kramena gacchams = ca prāpa so = "tha Vindhya-mahātavīm/! 
This shows that the town of Vardhamāna was to the north 
of the Vindhya which agrees more with the present position of 
Vadvān in Gujarat than Burdwan of West Bengal.* The same 
town is also mentioned as the place where Lavaņaprasāda, 
king of Gujarat, built a temple of Kumāra in the year 1253 
A.D." 
savidhe Vardhamánal|sya] spardhamanam payodhina/ 
adhahkrta-sudhásáram yah Kumaram — akarayaty/j 
The epithet kārtasvar-āpūrņa-jan-ādhivāsa applied to this 
town in the Karhākoša* of Harisena shows that the city 
enjoyed a great deal of prosperity during the mediaeval 
period. In the Harivamsa® also Vardhamāna gets the adjective 
vipula-šrī ( kalyāņaih — parivardhamàna-vipula-sri- Vardhamāne 
pure ). 


3 See Tawney and Penzer, The Ocean of Story, Vol. II, pp. 171, 188, 
189, 223, 224, 237; Vol. III, pp. 218, 229, 230,282; Vol. IX, pp. 53. 75. 
[The identification is uncertāin.—Ed.] 


Š 41 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 171, note 1. [This is ‘uncertain’, but not ‘wrong’. 


5 Loc. cit. 
6 Ed. Durgadas and Parab, 25. 5-6. 

*(Since Vadvān or Vadhvan lies in the Kathiawar region of Gujarat, it 
is no more to the north of the Vindhyas than Burdwan in West Bengal. 
'Vindhya' is the name applied to mountain ranges running from Gujarat to 
Bengal. There are, however, too many Vardhamānas in North India. —Ed.) 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 23. 


8 See P. L. Jain's Prastāvanā (in Hindi) in this edition of the Hari- 
vamáa, p. 4. 
9 66.53. 
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The first thing that strikes a reader of the Harivarmša is its 
similarity with the Kathasaritsagara which, as we know, is a 
Sanskrit translation of the now-lost Brhatkatha.! ° The 
romantic exploits of Vasudeva, the father of Krsna, will in- 
variably remind one of those of Naravāhanadatta in Soma- 
deva's translation. Some of the heroines of Jinasena II like 
Angaravati, Vegavati, Bandhumati, Padmāvatī, Kalingasenā, 
etc., also occur in the Kathasaritsagara. The enemy of the 
amorous Vasudeva in the Harivamša is a Vidyādhara named 
Mānasavega whose name occurs prominently in the Katha- 
saritsāgara. The only difference between Somadeva and 
Jinasena II is that the latter describes in a few lines what the 
former would say in a few hundred verses. We have little 
doubt that the author of the Harivamša Purana had before him 
the original Paišācī version of Guņādhya, which was probably 
composed in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

But it has to be remembered that the successful romantic 
adventures of Vasudeva cover only a portion of Jinasena’s 
very considerable work which runs to as many as 66 chapters. 
He has described in greater details the achievements of Krsna 
Vasudeva and there is very little dcubt that, in doing so, he 
has more or less followed the well-known Vaisnava Hari- 
vamša, believed to be an integral part of the Mahābhārata. 
The description of Dvārakā (Ch. 41), the death of Karnsa 
at Krsņa's hands (Ch. 36) and the wrestling bout of Krsna and 
his brother with Cāņūra and Mustika (Ch. 36) are all taken 
from the Vaisnava Harivamiía. The destruction of the Vrsnis 
and the last days of Krsna and his brother too are the same 
as given in the Visņu Purāņa and the Mahābhārata. Jinasena II, 


10 In this connexion we reproduce below the following šloka from 
Somadeva (I.10)— 
yathà mülam tath—aiv-—aitan-—na mandg= apy=atikramah| 
grantha-vistara-samksepa-mdtram bhasa ca bhidyate]| 
See also in this connexion the Sanskrit introduction of Durgadas and Parab 
to their edition of this work, p. 1, note. [But the claim that the entire Karhā- 
saritságara is an exact translation of Gunadhya’s work is absurd.—Ed.] 
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however, follows the tradition preserved in the Jātakas*' and 
the Arthasastra! * according to which the Vrsnis were destroy- 
ed because they were cursed by the sage Dvaipāyana. The 
Mahabhárata** and the major Purāņas, on the other hand, 
give the names ofsome other munis (viz., Vi$vamitra, Kanva 
and Nārada) as having cursed the Vrsņis. 

Although the author of the Jain Harivamsa has followed 
the story of Krsna as preserved in the Vaisnava Harivarifa, it 
has to be said that he has not blindly imitated the latter 
work in respect of language. Even when he borrows his 
materials from earlier works, he gives ample evidence of his 
fine poetical power. In this connexion, we can refer to the 
magnificent description of Rājagrha in Chapter 3, the city 
being also called Paūcašailapura because it is surrounded by 
five hills (3.52). For this information, Jinasena II is apparently 
indebted to the earlier work'* Ti/loyapannatti by Yativrsabha 
(Jadivasaha), which gives the name Parhücaselapayara**^ (i.e. 
Paūcašailanagara) for Rājagrha. Although a staunch Jain, 
our poet seldom lets off an opportunity to describe a love 
scene. 


We are reproducing below a few lines from the 23rd chapter 
(verses 19-21)— 


paribhramya ciram $obham pašyantau trpti-varjitau/ 
gireh sānusu ramyesu ramramyete sma sasmarau|/ 
tayoh sambhoga-sambhdrah puspa-pallava-kalpite/ 
talpe’=nalpo’ = pi khedaya samajāyata no tadā]| 


11 Nos. 454 and 530; cf. also the „following verse (No. 530; Cowell's 
tran., Vol. V, pp. 55-56)— 

Kaņhadīpāyanāsajja isim Andhakavendayo/ 
ahionam musalā hantvā sampattā Yama-sddhanam/|/ 
Nalanda ed., Vol. II, p. 66. 

12 Pandit Puskalay ed., p. 18. 

13 XVI. 1.15. 

14 This work was, ia all probability, composed in the first half of the 
7th century A.D. See Introd. (ed. H. L. Jain and A. N. Upadhye), Part II, 
pp. 4ff. (English) ; pp. 9IT. (Hindi). 

1S 1.65. 
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cirena rati-sambhoga-sambhiita-sveda-bhiisitau/ 

niskrantau kadali-gehat=tau raktakta-vilocanau/| 
The same chapter also contains the following š/oka (verse 

153) : 
rahasya-krta-vaksasā ghana-payodhar-otpidanam 
cucumba sa-kaca-graham jaghanam—=ājaghān = adharamj 

dadamsa nrvaro varah sa-nakha-pātam = asya 

vadhūr = viveda madan-āturā na ca tathavidham badhanam| | 

His description of the beauty of queen Marudevi (Ch.8) or 
his delineation of the autumn (16.22ff.) also proves his worth 
as a poet. Sometimes, like Kālidāsa, he can be devastatingly 
romantic, as for example, in the description of the longing of 
king Sumukha of Kaušāmbī (14.32ff.) for the wife of a mer- 
chant called Vanamālā.'” Here for the first time, the poet 
Jinasena gets the upper hand over the Jain disciplinarian 
Jinasena. He not only makes Sumukha a successful lover of 
a parastrī, but even allows him to marry her. It is something 
which even liberal Jains will look upon as outrageous and 
can only be described by a poet like Somadeva. But since 
this Sumukha is an admirer of the Jains, all his sins are readily 
forgiven and forgotten ! 

Our poet has sometimes deliberately distorted epic or 
Purāņic accounts or has given a new version. As for example, 
in Jinasena’s account, Kicaka is punished and not killed by 
Bhima. The former, we are told, after his defeat by Bhima, 
turned into a Jain ascetic (56.37 ff.). Jarasandha’s killer, 
according to Jinasena II, was Krsna and not Bhima (59. 80 fF). 
Draupadi's svayamivara is mentioned ; but she is represented 
as the daughter of the king of Mākandī, and instead of 
Jayadratha, her kidnapper here is a demon named Padma- 
nābha (Ch. 54). She is ultimately rescued not by Bhima, but 
by Krsna himself. The latter, however, is represented as 
having become disgusted with the Pāņdavas in the long run. 
Because of Krsna's opposition, the Pandavas were forced to 
leave Hastināpura and had to settle in Mathurā of the South 
16 A few such stories are found in the Karfāsaritsāgara. 
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(54. 73) which is elsewhere described as a town in the Pallava 
territory (64. 1). This shows that during Jinasena's time, i.e. 
in the last quarter of the 8th century A.D., Madura, which 
was previously held by the Pāņdyas, passēd into the hands of 
the Pallavas. And we should note that Jinasena II was a 
contemporary of the famous Pallava king Nandivarman II 
Pallavamalla who ruled for at least about 65 years.!" 
Jinasena's evidence shows that at lcast for a few years, in the 
last quarter of the 8th century, the region around Madura 
was captured by the Pallavas from the Pāņdyas who were 
the natural enemies of the Pallavas.* 

Interestingly enough, the poet of the Jain Harivamsa makes 
Jarà (called Jaratkumāra) a brother of Krsņa anda son of 
Vasudeva (62. 38-39). Probably the idea of a vyadha killing 
one of the Trisastifalakdpurusas was difficult for our pcet to 
stomach and that is why he has painted Krsna's killer as an 
aris! ocrat.** 

Jinasena H speaks of one Andhakavrsni'!'9? as the son of 
Sura and he is represented as the father of the following ten 
sons—Samudravijaya,  Aksobhya, Stimitasāgara, Himavat, 
Vijaya, Acala, Dhāraņa, Pūraņa, Abhicandra and Vasudeva. 
The name Andhakavrsni is the Sanskrit form of Pali Andhaka- 
venhu found in the Ghufa Jātaka (No. 454), who too is 
represented as the father of ten sons including Vasudeva. The 
names of Andhakaveņhu's sons are quite different in that 
Jataka ; they are—Vāsudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriya- 
deva, Aggideva, Varunadeva, Ajjuna, Pajjuna, Ghata-pandita 
and Arnkura. There is absolutely no doubt that most of the 
names of the two lists are fanciful. What is of interest to note 
is the name Andhakavrsņi which actually represents the 
two principal Yādava tribes, viz. Andhaka and Vrsni.*** 

17 See The Classical Age (ed. R. C. Majumdar), pp. 262f. 

*(There seems to be no truth in Jinasena's statement.—Ed.] 
**[The purpose was the distortion of the Brāhmaņical account, which 
the t Arria pongas authors enjoyed.—Ed.] 


***[According to the Purāņas, the progenitors of these two clans were 
Andhaka and Vrsņi who were the sons of Sátvata of the Yadu tribe, —Ed.] 
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The genealogy of some of the kings of the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties given by Jinasena II, like Somadeva, is fanciful. 
Instead of Pariksit, we are told, one Āryasūnu succeeded 
Yudhisthira on the throne of Hastinapura. In this connexion, 
it should be pointed out that the Vaisnava Harivamsa‘* also 
gives a curious list of Janamejaya’s successors. But it should 
be remembered that this list occurs in the Bhavisya-parvan 
of the Harivarmi$a, undoubtedly a later addition to that work. 
According to the fanciful list of Janamejaya’s successors in 
Somadeva's translation,?^ Udayana, a contemporary of the 
Buddha, was separated from Janamejaya, the grandson of 
Abhimanyu, by three generations (viz. Šatānīka, Sahasrānīka 
and Udayana) only. This not only goes against the epic and 
Purāņic lists, but also against all the known lists of Janame- 
jaya's successors. Itis a matter of regret that a historian like 
Raychaudhuri?* should take this list seriously. Asa matter 
of fact, Raychaudhuri's attempt at reconstructing the pre- 
Bimbisārid political history of India is a disaster as he is 
obsessed with the Müllerian 1500 B. C. Aryan invasion theory, 
and that is why he was prepared to accept a comparatively 
late date for Pariksit and his son. *? 


For the student of Indology the most important section 
ofthe Jain ZHarivama is that which deals with geography. 


19 III, Ch. 1. 

20 See Karhā.,9.669. Sec also Tawney and Penzer, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 94ff. | 

21 PHAI (6th ed.), pp. 32f. 

22 He would even assign Janaka, the father of Sita, to the 7th century 
B.C. (see ibid., p. 52) which would make Rüma's father-in-law an older 
contemporary of Suddhodana. [We are inclined to agree with Ray- 
chaudhuri in attaching importance to the traditions in Vedic literature and 
would attach little or no importance to Epico-purāņic myths (cf. The 
Bharata War and Purdnic Genealogies, 18ff., 105ff.). The Aryan advent 
into India in the middle of the second millennium B.C. has been sought to 
be supported by the discoveries at Boghaz-koci, Mohenjodaro, Harappa 
and other places.—Ed.] 
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And here we get some new information not found in other 
works. Very important is the occurrence of the name 
Aarnasuvarna in a verse (52. 90) which runs as follows— 
tat =suvarņ-āksaram yatra karņa-kuņdalam — at yājat/ 7 
Karnah Karnasuvarn-aákhyam sthanam tat —kirtitam janaih]] 
Prof. S. R. Das informs us that a similar legend regarding 
the origin ofthis town, is current among the local people. 
This is the only reference to this city in Indian literature, 
it being previously known from the Nidhanpur plates of 
Bhāskaravarman?** and Hiuen-tsang's accounts.?* Bana calls 
Šašānka lord of Gauda, but doesnot mention Karnasuvarna. 

In Chapter ll, there is a detailed list of peoples of India 
(verses 64-75). The author has divided the whole country 
in seven different parts, viz. Centre (Madhyadēša), North, 
East, South, West, Vindhya region, and the seventh and 
last under the heading  Madhyadesasritàh (dependencies of 
Madhyadeša). Since Jinasena's list is almost unknown, we 
are reproducing it below. 

(1) Madhyadeša—Kurujāūgala, Paūcāla, Sürasena, Patac- 
cara, Tulinga, Kasi, Kaušalya, Madrakāra, Vrkār- 
thaka, Salva, Avrsta, Trigarta, Kušāgra, Matsya, 
Kunīyān, Košala and Moka. 

(2) North—Bahlika, Ātreya, Kamboja, Yavana, Abhira, 
Madraka, Kvāthatoya, Sūra, Vātavāna, Kaikaya, 
Gāndhāra, Sindhu, Sauvīra, Bhāradvāja, Dašeruka, 
Prāsthāla, Tirnakarna. 

(3) East—Khadga, Angāraka, Paundra, Malla, Pravaka, 
Mastaka, Prādyotisa (Pragjyotisa), Vanga, Magadha, 
Mānavartika, Malada, Bhārgava. 

(4) South—Banamukta, Vaidarbha, Māņava, Sakakapira, 
Malaka, Ašmaka, Dandika, Kalinga, Arnsika, Kuntala, 
Navarāstra, Māhisaka, Purusa, Bhogavardhana. 

(5) West—Mālya, Kallivanopanta, Durga, Sūrpāra, Kar-, 
būka, Kāksi, Nāsārika, Āgarta, Sārasvata, Tāpasa, 


23 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 73ff. ; XIX, pp. 15ff., 24517. 
24 Ed. Watters [sic—Ed.), Vol. II, pp. 191ff. 
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Māhebha, Bharukaccha, Surāstra, Narmada. 

(6) Vindhyaprsthanivasanah—DaSarnaka, Kiskandha, Tri- 
pura, Avarta, Naisadha, Nepāla, Uttamavarna, 
Vaidi$a, Antapa, KauSala, Pattana, Vinihātra. 

(7) Madhyadešāšritālt —Bhadra, Vatsa, Videha, Kuša, 
Bhaūga, Saitava, Vajrakhandika.* 

The most significant name of the entre list according to 
our opinion, is Khadga. The Khadgas are known from two 
inscriptions found from South-East Bengal or ‘ancient Sama- 
tata.** The first found from Ashrafpur has been assigned to 
the 7th century A.D ** although some scholars suggest a much 
later date.** According to Bhattasali, the palaeography of 
these plates is older than the early Pāla inscriptions.** The 
Ashrafpur plates contain a date which has been variously read 
as 73 or 79 and the majority of scholars feel that the date 
belongs to the Harsa era (606 A.D.).** If this view be accepted, 


"(This list is almost wholly based on the Purāņic lists of janapadas 
which are full of wrong readings. Sec also the author's remarks below. 
The peculiar names in the Harivarisa are mostly due to such mistakes ; e.g. 
Tuliága— Bhulitga, Vrkárthaka- Vrk-Andhaka, Āvrsta= Āvanta, Kušāgra 
= Kunti, Kuņīyān== Kulya, Moka- Müka (Vrka), Kvāthatoya= Kālaloya, 
Vatavana= Vátadhána, Daseruka=Daseraka, Prāsthāla= Prathala, Bāņa- 
mukta= Vanavāsaka, Angāraka= Angeyaka, Pravaka= Pravanga, Mastaka= 
Mallaka, Dāņdīka—= Dandaka, Armsika= Aisika, Purusa —Paurika, Mālya = 
Puleya, Kallīvanopānta= Kolavana, Karbūka= Arbuda, Nāsārika—= Nāsikya, 
Agarta=Anarta, Māhebha=Māheya, Āvarta= Anarta, Uttamavarņā= 
Utiamarņa, Antapa—= Anūpa, Vinihātra= Vītihotra, etc. See Sircar, Stud. 
Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 1971, pp. 7018. and notes.—Ed.). 

25 MASB, Vol. I, pp. 85íT.; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 357-59, [It may be a 
variant of the name given variously in the Purāņas as Anga, Adhra, Abhra 
Andhra.—Ed.] 

26 See B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 
pp. 277-81. 

27 See R. D. Banerji, JASB (NS), Vol. XIX, pp. 375-79 ; sce also 
Vārigālār Itihās, p. 233. [Banerji is certainly wrong.—Ed.] 

28 See Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 358. 

*[Both the Ashrafpur copper-plate grants were issued in the Khadga 
king's 13th regnal year, There is no possibility of the use of the Harga era 
in the region in question.—Ed.]. "mt 
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then we have to assign the Ashrafpur plates either to 679 or 
to 685 A.D. The Ashrafpur plates contain the names of a few 
Khadga kings beginning from Khadgodyama and ending with 
Rajarajabhatta. The latter has been identified with Rajabhata 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing (671 A.D.).** The 
second inscription of the Khadgas, viz. the Sarvani image 
inscription, also discloses the names of the kings mentioned 
in the Ashrafpur plates. We do not know exactly at what 
time Khadga rule in Samatata terminated ; but Jinasena’s 
reference proves that they continued to maintain a separate 
existence till 783 A.D. 

The Mallas, referred to like the Khadgas as an eastern 
people, may be identified with the Mallas of the Mahabodhi 
region referred to in an inscription of Dharmapala’s 26th year 
(Mallanam Mahābodhi-nivāsinām).** We must remember in this 
connexion that Jinasena II was a contemporary of Indrāyudha 
who was later dethroned by Dharmapala. So there is no 
real difficulty in identifying Jinasena's Mallas with the Mallas 
referred to in Dharmapala's inscription mentioned above.* In 
the Adipurdna®* of Jinasena I, a work probably composed"? 
sometime after the ZHarivamsa Purāna, there is reference to 
Malladeša which is placed immediately after Kirāta-visaya. 
The Mallas are, however, repeatedly referred to in thé ancient 
texts including the Buddhist, epic and Purāņic works.** From 
pre-Buddhist times, they were divided into two peoples, viz. 
the Malla proper and Daksina-Malla.** Probably the Mallas, 


29 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, Intro., pp. xxv, xl ; see also Sen, op. cit., 
p. 80. 

*[The name was borrowed from the Purāņic list of eastern peoples. See 
p. 108, note above and the author's remarks below, p. 110 and notes,—Ed.] 

31 Ed. P. L. Jain, 29.48. 

32 See P. L. Jain, op. cit. p. 8; see also the Introd. in Hindi by the 
same scholar in his edition of the Ādipurāņa, p. 34. 

33 See Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 126f.; Kusa Jātaka (No. 531); 
Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 136ff., 
161-62. 

34 See Mahābhārata, LI. 30. 3, 12. 
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referred in the above-mentioned inscription of Dharmapala, 
were later descendants of the Mallas of the Mahabharata 
and early Buddhist texts. 

A glance over the list of the Farivarīša would show that 
a great many names are traditional. But there are quite à 
few which are absent in the earlier or later lists. We have 
already mentioned the Khadgas whose existence were pre- 
viously known only from two Bengal inscriptions. We have 
carefully compared this list with Sircar's exhaustive list of 
ancient Indian peoples given in his Cosmography and Geogra- 
phy in Early Indian Literature, published in 1967, and have 
found the following names of Jinasena II missing in his list 
viz.—Tulinga (who, however, may be identified with Bhulinga 
or Tilihga of Sircar's list),**  Avrsta, Kušāgra Kunīyān, 
Kvāthatoya, Süra (may bea mistake for 'Šūdra'),”* Pravaka 
(probably a variant of *Pravahga"),?* Mastaka, Manavartika 
(may be the same as Mallavartaka),** Bāņamukta, Māņava, 
Sakakāpira, Ārnsika,** Purusa (probably the same as Puru- 
sada),*° Mālya, Kallivanopanta, Karbüka, Kāksi, Agarta,*! 
Tápasa,** Mahebha,** Uttamavarņa,** Antapa,*^ Pattana, 
Bhanga, Saitava and Vajrakhandika. 

Among the peoples which cannot even be remotely connect- 
ed with those of Sircar's list the most significant is Bāņa- 
mukta. We propose to identify them with the Banas, a well 
known South Indian people who played an important role 
in the political affairs of the South for quite a few centuries. ** 
35 Op. cit., p. 73. 

36 Loc. cit. 

37 See Sircar, op. cit., p. 77. 

38 Loc. cit. 

39 Probably they are the same as Aisika (Sircar, op. cit., p. 79). 
40 Ibid., p. 64. 

41 Ie may be a mistake for Anarta. 

42 They may be identified with Tamasa of Sircar's list (p. 80). 
43 It is a mistake for Māheya (Joc. cit.). 

44 Itis probably a variant of Uttamārņa (loc. cit.). 

45 It may be a mistake for Anüpa. 

46 See The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, pp. 273-74. 
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Since Jinasena II was a Westerner, the names like Mālya, 
Kallīvanopānta, Karbūka, and Kāksi, assume a special signifi- 
cance as they are not found in the previous lists, It is reason- 
able to suppose that these peoples were contemporaneous with 
Our author.* 

Among the Madhyadeša peoples mentioned by Jinasena II, 
we have the interesting name Moka. It is the variant of Maga, 
the Sun-worshippers mentioned by Varāhamihira (Ch. 59). 
Ptolemy’s reference to Brachmanoi Magoi*” proves that the 
earliest wave of the Persian Sun-worshippers had reached India 
by the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. Since our 
author places them in Madhyadeša, it is reasonable to 
Suppose that there grew up slowly a permanent settlement of 
Zoroastrians in the interior of India. 

While enumerating the peoples of the South, the author 
of the Harivamga has not cared to mention peoples living in 
the Far South. Not a single people living to the South of 
the Kaveri has been mentioned. Among the northern peoples, 
avery significant omission is Kāšmīra. This is surprising 
because the Kāšmīra people under the Karkota rulers became 
famous before 783 A.D., the date of the composition of the 
present work. Among the peoples who are described as 
Vindhya-prstha-nivāsanah, we get the name 'Kiskandha' whom 
we propose to identify with the people livingin ancient 
Kiskindhā now in the Bhomat District, Rajasthan. The 
Kiskindha-rastra of Varāhamihira has been identified by 
Sircar** with this Kiskindha, which was the capital ofa 
branch of the Guhila dynasty which rose to power in the 7th 
century A. D.** If we remember the date of Jinasena II, it 
will not be difficult to account for the mention of Kiskandha 
as a people in his work. Jinasena, however, has inadvertently 
included the Nepālas as living on the Vindhyas. Some of the 
—— *[As stated above, their peculiarity is due to wrong reading.—Ed.] 

47 Sec Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, p. 375. [See above, 
p. 108, note, —Ed.] ` 

48 See his The Guhilas of Kiskindha, p. 34, note. 

49 See also ibid., pp. 601. 
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names given by him are traditional ; as for example, the Kuru- 
Jañgalas of epic fame, who could not have maintained their 
existence as late as the 8th century A.D. 9 

Elsewhere in the same chapter (11. 30-53), Jinasena has 
referred to the Mlecchas living near the mouth of the Indus. 
We must remember that the conquest of a large part of Sind 
by the Muslims was completed by the time our poet wrote his 
work (i.e. 783 A.D.). There is little doubt, therefore, that 
he has referred to the Arab Muslims settled near the Indus. 
But the first ancient Indian writer referring to the 
Muslims is Ravisena who completed his famous Jain life of 
Rāma, entitled Padma Purāņa, in 675 A.D. The relevant verse 
(27. 14) of that work runs— 


Āryadešāh paridhvasta Mlecchair = udvasitam jagat! 
ekavarnàm prajam sarvām papah kartum samudyatah|| 


50 [Kuru is mentioned in medieval inscriptions like the Bhagalpur 
plate of Nārāyaņapāla and the Khajuraho inscription of Dhanga.—Ed.] 
We take this opportunity to reproduce an carlier list of peoples, viz., that 
given in the Padma Purāņa of Raviseņa (675 A.D.), another Jain classic— 
Suhma, Anga, Magadha, Vanga. Podana, Lokāksanagara Lampāka-visaya, 
Bhāsakuntala, Kālāmbu, Nandin, Nandana, Simhala, Salabha, Anala, 
Caula, Bhima, Bhütarava, Purakheta, Matamba, Bhiru, Yavana, Kaksa, 
Cáru, Trijata, Nata, Saka, Kerala, Nepāla, Mālava, Ārula, Sarvara, Vrsāna, 
Vaidya-Kāšmīra, Hidimba, Avasta, Barbara, Trišira, Pārašaila, Gaušīla, 
Ušīnara, Süryáraka, Sanarta, Khaša, Vindhya, Šikhāpada, Mekhala, Sora- 
sena, Bahlika, Ulüka, Kosala, Dari, Gāndhāra. Sauvīra, Purī, Kauvera, 
Kohara, Andhra, Kāla, Kalinga (101.69, 77-79, 81-84). [Here also there 
are many mistakes —Vaidya= Caidya, Sūryāraka= Sūrpāreka, Sanarta= 
Anarta, Mekhala= Mekala, etc.—Ed.]. Another list given in the Adipurána 
of Jinasena I, a work completed a few years after the Harivariša is also 
reproduced below—Sukosala, Avanti, Pundra, Ašmaka, Ramyaka, Kuru, 
Kasi, Kalītga, Anga, Vanga, Suhma, Samudraka, Kāšmīra, Ušīnara, 
Anarta, Vatsa, Paficdla, Mālava, Dašārņa, Kaccha, Magadha, Vidarbha, 
Kuru-jāūgala, Karahata, Maharastra, Surāstra, Ābhīra, Konkaņa, Vana- 
vasa, Āndhra, Karņāļja, Kosala, Cola, Kerala, Dārvābhisāra, Sauvīra, 
Sürasena, Aparānlaka, Videha, Sindhu, Gāndhāra, Yavana, Cedi, Pallava, 
Kamboja, Arata, Vālhīka, Turaska, Saka, Kekaya, (1 6.152-6). Names of 
afew other peoples mentioned elsewhere of the same work are—Madra, 
Gauģa (29.41), Trikalinga (29.79), Pandya, Antara-Pandya, Koja, Olika, 
Mahisa, Punnāga, Prātana, Kamekura (29.79-80). 
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The above verse shows that Raviseņa heard about the 
Muslims or knew them personally. The first Muslim invasion 
of India took place as early as 637 A.D., and between 
that date and the date of the composition of Padma Purana, 
i.e. 675 A. D., quite a few Arab raids have been recorded by 
Muslim chroniclers. So it is not surprising that a West 
Indian writer should refer to them in a work written in 675 
A.D. The expression—ekavarnam prajam sarvant papah kartum 
samudyatah shows that Ravisena had the Muslims in mind 
when he wrote that verse.^* There is another verse in the 
same chapter (No. 72) of the Padma Purāna which throws 
more light onthe Arab invaders of those days. The verse 
runs— 

nirdayah pašumārisādā mūdhāh prāņi-vadh-odyatāh! 
arabhya janmanah pāpāh sahas-ārambha-kāriņah!/ 

The verse expresses the character of early Muslim invaders 
who had no sympathy or respect for non-Muslims. Wherever 
they went, they carried destruction with them. Non-Muslims 
were forcibly converted or murdered, their temples were 
either razed to the ground or converted into mosgues, and 
their women were raped and dishonoured. Raviseņa further 
describes them as wearing a red head-dress (rakta-vastra-širas- 
trāņāh** which is actually the colour of the fez worn bythe 
Muslims. 

Besides referring to the Muslims, Jinasena II also gives some 
other information of historical nature. As early as 1886, B.A. 
Pathak in the Indian Antiguary** had drawn the attention of 
scholars to the duration of Gupta rule as recorded by the 
author of the Harivamša. According to the edition of P.L. 
Jain published in 1962, the Gupta rule lasted for 221 years 
(Guptānām ca šata-dvayam—=ekavirišaš = ca varsani kālavidbhir= 
udāhrtam).* * But in the manuscript seen by Pathak, instead 


51 For further details, see 27.5217. 
52 27.67. 

53 Vol. XV, pp. 141-43. 

54 60.491. 
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of ekavimša, it is ekatrimsa.^*^ If we accept Pathak’s 
reading as correct, then we must accept the fact that 
Gupta rule in North India ended in 550-51 A.D. This date 
agrees with whatis given in an earlier Jain work entitled 
Tiloyapannatii of Yativrsabha (Jadivasaha) which was probably 
composed in the first half of the 7th century A.D. The relevant 
line there runs thus— 

tato Gutta tanam rajje donni ya sayāņi igitīsā.*" 

But the same work offers another date for Gupta rule in the 
same chapter. The relevant words run—donni sada paņavaņņā 
Guttanam (4.1504) which means that the Guptas ruled for 255 
years, But itis difficult to believe that the rule of the Im- 
perial Guptas lasted upto 575 (320+255) A.D. The latest 
record which refers to a Paramabhatgāraka Mahārājādhirāja 
Gupta ruleris the Damodarpur copper plate of the Gupta 
year 224. After this date no Imperial Gupta ruler is known 
to have assumed such titles, Therefore, year 231 is a more 
acceptable date than 255 or 221.* Fleet in his editorial note on 
Pathak’s paper, observes. ‘Jinasena has hit off pretty accurately 
the duration of the Gupta power’.*? 

Some other chronological information given by the author 
of the Zarivamsa is probably based on the Tiloyapannatti. In 
both these works, we are told, that Pusyamitra ruled for 30 
years^* and Vasumitra and Agnimitra had a total rule of ` 





55 See Raychaudhuri in PHAI (6th ed.), pp. 626f. Raychaudhuri is 
inclined to accept Pathak's reading. 

56 4.1508. 

* The Gupta-rājya is represented as vartamāra in the Sumagdala plate 
of the Gupta year 250 (569 A.D.) when Prthivivigraha was governing 
the Kalinga-rāstra. The tradition of the end of Gupla rule about the 
Gupta year 255 (574 A.D.) is correct in respect of Orissa since Prthivi- 
vigraha's successor Lokavigraba issued his Kanas plate in the Gupta year 
280 (599 A.D.) without any reference to Gupta rule, See Jadunath Sarkar 
Vol, ed. Gupta, pp. 343ff. ; The Bhārata War and Purāņic G:n alogies, ed. 
Sircar, pp. 147-48, —Ed.] 

57 Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 143. 

58 Hariv., 60.489 ; Tiloyapannati, 4.1 507. 
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60 years. The evidence of the Tiloyapannatti and Harivaméa 
regarding Pusyamitra is confirmed by Merutunga.*® 

We have already mentioned the fact that, in the colophon 
of the Zarivamsa, Jinasena has given the names of a few 
important contemporary rulers of /ndia. He has also mentioned 
the name of king Nanna, who built the temple of 
Pāršvanātha at Vardhamāna (66. 53). This Nanna should 
be identified with Mahārāja Nanna (written Nanna) who is 
described in the Mankani inscription®® as Kataccuri-kula- 
veSma-pradipa and is usually assigned to the second half of 
the 6th century A.D. The inscription discloses the names 
of Nanna's queeen and son as Daddā and Taralasvamin. 
Although Taralasyamin is represented in that inscription as 
a Saiva, his father Nanna, if Jinasena Il is to be believed, 
was a devout Jain. 

Our author ridicules the caste-consious Brahmanas and 
poses the following question—** 

pāpa-pākena daurgatyam saugatyam punya-pdkatah/ 
jivanam jayate tatra jāti-garveņa kim vrtha// 

In several stories he tries to show the superiority 
of the Jain ascetics over their Brāhmaņical counterparts.*? 
He represents Kicaka®* as embracing Jain religion after his 
defeat by Bhīma. Even Vāsudeva Krsna is depicted asa 
devotee of the Jain Tirthankara Neminatha.** This is exactly 
what Ravisena says in the Padma Purāņa where all the principal 
characters of the Rdmadyana are represented as Jain devotees. 
Jinasena's devastating criticism of Vindhyavāsini""* must be 
noted in this connexion. "*''Can a goddess who needs so many 
59 See Ind. Ant., 1914, pp. 118f. ; see also Raychaudhuri, PHAI, p. 391, 


note 1. [But the 90 years’ rule ascribed to the three Suñga kings seems to be 
a fabrication of no value.—Ed.]. 


60 See The Classical Age, p. 197. 

61 43.121. 

62 . Sce specially the story of the chastisement of the Brāhmaņa Soma- 
deva and his two de by the Jain guru Nandivardhana (43. 99IT.). 

63 56.371. 

64 62.57. | 

65 See Ch. 49 ; in this chapter, Jinasena tells a novel story regarding 
the origin of Vindhyavāsinī. 
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innocent victims", he asks, *'bring salvation to the suffering 
soul?” His own attitude towards man and world is not 
far removed fromthe Vedantic approach. We are quoting 
below a few lines—*°® 


jāyate = "tra natasy= eva samsare svāmi-bhrtyayoh/ 
pitr-putrakayor = mātr-bhāryayoš—= ca viparyayah][/ 
ghafiyantra-ghaji-jàle jatile kutile bhaveļ 
uttarādharvam—āyānti jantavah satata-bhramüàh]j | 


It is apparent from the Jfarivarnša that a majority of the 
enthusiastic snpporters of the Jain religion belonged to the 
merchant class.^" We have an interesting reference to a 
game of gambling in which Vasudeva is represented as having 
won one crore of hiranyas."^" There is also a reference to 
the staging of a play called Mahānanda at Sauryapura.®* 


Sometimes, even devout Jains did not hesitate to patron- 
ise Hindu gods. There is the story of a Jain merchant called 
Kāmadatta who built a temple of Kāmadeva (god of love) 
at Šrāvastī. There are some other references .to the worship 
of Hindu gods. As for example, in 24. 41-42, we are told of the 
Indra festival. There is a mention of the worship of the Nāga 
on the 8th day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Magha.7° 

In spite of the fact that Jinasena has indifference and 
contempt for the Hindu religion and specially for the Brahmanas, 
he is not himself immune from the all-pervading influence of 
Hinduism. We have already referred to the story of Jain 
Kamadatta. In the Slokas by which Indra offers tribute to 
Rsabhanatha, the first Tirthankara, we can discern a distinct 
Vaisnava influence.7* Even the term bhakti is used there. 


66 43.126-27. 
Cf. the cases of Sumitradatta (27.44), Kāmadatta (29.1ff.), etc, 
8 26.30. d ences 
69 See Ch, 39. 
70 12.61ff. 
71 See Ch. 8. 
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The author of the Jain Harivamséa, was not only a remark- 
able poet, but also a highly accomplished personality. His 
thorough knowledge of the science of music (19. 142-261) 
proves that he was an immensely cultured man. His Hari- 


vamsa is one of the most interestingliterary creations of the) 
early mediaeval Sanskrit literature.* 





- *[This paper was received about the close of 1972,—Ed.] 





XII 
JAINISM AND JAIN RELICS IN BIHAR* 


Sarjug Prasad Singh, Centre of Advanced 
Study in AIHC, Calcutta University 


Bihar's contribution to Indian history and culture ts 
remarkable. Of the sixteen Mahājanapadas or Great States 
that flourished in the different parts of India during the 
6th century B.C., at least three were situated in modern 
Bihar. These were the kingdoms of Magadha (Patna-Gaya 
region) and Anga (Monghyr-Bhagalpur region) and the 
Vriji-Licchavi republic in North-Bihar having its capital at 
Vaišālī (modern Basādh in the Muzaffarpur District). During 
this period, Bihar was passing through anera of great reli- 
gious enthusiasm. The Upanisadic Brahmanas were laying 
down rules of life in the Dharmasutras ; Gautama the Buddha 
was preaching his doctrine of Nirvana in Buddhism ; and 
Mahavira Vardhamana and Mankhaliputta Gosala founded 
their respective sects of the Jains and Ajivikas. Of these, 
Jainism is deeply rooted in Indian culture and is still a living 
religion of India, while Buddhism, though it has disappeared 
from the Indian sub-continent,** is even now a dominant force 
in the religious life of a large number of people of many of the 
countries of Asia, and the sect of the Ajivikas has practically 
disappeared from history. To-day the followers of Jainism 
in Bihar are insignificant looking to their rich cultural heri- 
tage in this part the country. 

Bihar was not only the centre of religious activities, but 
was also the birth place of Mahavira, the 24th and last 
Tirthankra who was the founder of the Jain Church. Mahavira 
was a scion of the Naya or Nata or Jūātr clan of Vaisali.* 


*(The article was received about the close of 1972. - Ed,] 
**[There are some Buddhists in the eastern fringe of the Indian sub- 
continent.—Ed.] — ML EU 
i Hoernle, Uvāsagadasāo (Bib. Ind.), pp, 3-6. For. details see 
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He was born at Kundagrama. His father Siddhārtha was 
the Chief (Kulapati) of the said clan and his mother Trišalā, 
also called Vaidehī, Vedehadevi and Videhadatta, was the 
sister cf king Cefaka of Vaišāli. The Jain canonical works 
like the Ācārāigasūtra, Kalpasūtra and Bhagavatīsūtra preserve 
th: accounts of Mahāvīra's life and they call him Videha, 
Vaidehadatta, Videhajātya and Videhasukumāra.* He was 
also called Jūātaputra, Nāmaputra,* Nayaputra or Nātaputra 
as his father belonged to the family of Naya or Nāta or Jūatr 
clan. Inthe Jain Sūtras, Mahavira is also called Vesālie or 
Vaišālika (an inhabitant of Vaišālī).” 


According to the Kalpasiitra, Mahavira lived for 72 years. * 
He died at a place called Majjima Pāvā (modern Pāvāpurī in 
the Patna District) in the house of a ruler of the kingdom 
of Magadha." 


Mahavira spent 30 years of his life as a householder and, 
after the death of his parents, renounced the world and 
led a life of austerity and penance wandering in the forests and 
hilly tracts of South Bihar. At first he joined the order of 
Parsvanatha and, in the 13th year after his renunciation and 
initiation as an ascetic, attained supreme knowledge, 


S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, pp. 21ff.; JRAS, 1902, pp. 282f., 
286f.; CHI, Vol. I, p. 173 ; Jacobi, Jaina Sūtras, Part II (SBE, Vol. XXII, 
Intro, pp. x-xiii) ; B C. Law, Makāvīra: His Life and Teachings, pp. 
19ff. ; Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 6%; ASI, AR, 1903-04, pp. 81IT. ; C. J. 
Shah, Jainism in North India, pp. 23ff.; H. L. Jain, in JRAS, Vol. XLV, 
p.4; P. C. Roychoudhury, Jainism in Bihar, pp. 1, 13ff.; Dasgupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 173; Homage to Vaišālī, ed. 
Mathur and Mishra, pp. 4f.. 76ff., 85ff., etc.; also Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 466. 

2 Ācārāigasūtra, 389 ; sec also J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as 
dépicted in the Jaina Canons, pp. 254, 355. 
hex [This seems to be based on a misreading.—Ed.] 

3 Jaina Sütras. SBE, Pt. I, Intro., p. xi. 

4 Bühler, Indian Sect of the Jains, p. 27. 

5 Smith, The Early History of India, p. 30; The Age of Imperial 
Unity, p. 414; CHI, Vol. I, p. 163; Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 177. 
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called Kevala-jüáàna,^ seated under .the shade of a Sã! tree on 
the bank of the river Rjupalika at the village called Jrmbha- 
kagrāma not very far from the Parasnath hills in the modern 
Hazaribagh District of Bihar. After this event, Mahāvīra"s 
influence spread like wild fire in the countries of Videha, 
Anga and Magadha. Rājagrha, Campa and Vaišālī were the 
chief cities of ancient Bihar and these were the strongholds 
of Jainism and favourite places of Mahāvīra.” He spent three 
pajjusanas (rainy season retirement) at Campa, the capital of 
the Anga country, and its suburbs called Prstha-Campa, and 
two pajjusanas at Bhadrika or Bhaddiyā in the same country. 
Mahavira also spent 12 pajjusaņas at Vaisali® and Vānijya- 
grama® in its suburbs, i.e. the modern village of Baniya, about 
l miles to the north-west of Basādh. Another favourite 
resort of Mahavira in Bihar was Mithila and it must have 
been a place of considerable importance forthe Jains, for 
Mahavira spent as many as six monsoons there.*” In the city 
of Campa existed the temple called Puņņabhadra caitya! * 
where Mahavira resided; at the same place, Sudharman, 
who was one ofthe disciples of Mahavira and succeeded as 
the head of the Jain order after the death of the master, 
recited the Uvāsagadasdo, the seventh anga of the Jains, while 
it was governed by Kunika Ajātašatru of Magadha. The 
temple is referred to in the Ubhdisitra as Punyalabdha (or 
Puņyatava) caitya.* Svayambhava, the fifth Partiarch of 
the Jain church, who succeeded Prabhava, lived at Campa 
where he composed, for his son Manaka, the Dašavaikālika- 
sūtra containing the essence of all the sacred doctrines of 
Jainism, about the 4th century B.C.1 3 Vāsupūjya,!* the 12th - 


6 Stevenson, op. cift., p. 39; SBE, Vol. XXII, p: 263. 
T Law, Mahavira : His Life and Teachings, p. 7. 
B Jacobi, Jaina Sūtras, Pt. I, Kalpasūtra, Sec. 122. 
9 Āvašyaka Niryukti, 496. (Vūņiya = Vainija,—Ed,] vata. 
10 Stevenson, op. cif., p. 42. [The city of Mithila is located at T rl 
pur in the Nepalese Tarai.—Ed.] 
11 Hoernle's cd., p. 2, notes. 
13 JPASB: Vol > SAS Ug Dey, G hícal Dicti 
„vol » P. : eograpni onary, pp. 
44ff. ; C. J. Shah, op. cir., p. 26, note 5. ' : 


e. 
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Tirthañkara of the Jains, lived and died in this city and the 
site of his birth and consecration is marked by a modern 
Digambara temple which lies in the western fringe of a huge 
mound called Karnagadh at Nāthnagar, supposed to be the 
ruins of the ancient city of Campā. 

According to the Jain tradition, the place Mahavira liked 
best was Rājagrha, the capital of Magadha. He spent fourteen 
rainy seasons at Rājagrha and Nalanda. The former was not 
only an important centre of Jainism from the time of Maha- 
vīra, but was the birth place of Munisuvrata, one of the 
predecessors of Mahāvīra.t* Both the Buddhists and Jains 
claim that kings Bimbisāra and Ajatasatru favoured their 
respective doctrines. Both kings figure prominently in the 
early Buddhist and Jain literature. Bimbisāra (c. 543-491 B.C.), 
king of Magadha, conquered the kingdom of Anga and placed 
it under prince Ajātašatru as the Viceroy with Campa as 
his headquarters. In the Aupapdtikasiitra,**® Ajātašatru is 
represented as declaring his faith in Jainism and is described 
as often approaching Mahavira at Vaisali and Campa. Thus 
the age of Bimbisára and AjataSatru is memorable in the 
history of Jainism in Bihar. Its echo is found in Jain litera- 
ture which testifies to its greatness and general prosperity. 

Udāyin (c. 452-443 B. C.) son of Ajātašatru (c. 491-452 
B. C.) and the founder of the new city of Pataliputra, was 
a devout Jain and a great patron of Jainsim. According to 
the Parisisfaparvan,*® he built a Jain temple at the centre of 
Pātaliputra. It appears that, during his reign, Jainism spread 
rapidly in Bihar, and Pataliputra became one of the important 


centres of the Jains. The high status of the Jain monks was 
recognised and they had access to the king's palace. Itis 
believed that Udāyin was murdered by a disguised Jain monk. 


14 Jambusvāmin, a pupil of Sudharman, who was the spiritval 
leader of the Jains for 24 years, was also born at Rájagrha. Sec Stevenson, 
op. cit., p. 68. Inthe Cūladukkhakhandhasutta of the Majjhimanikaya, 
the Buddha says that once when he was staying at Rájagrha on the Vulture 
Peak, there were a number of Niganthas (Jain ascetics) on the rocks on the 
slope of Mt. Isigili (Rsigiri). ee Chalmers, Further Dialogues of Buddha, 
Vol. I, London, 1926, p. 57. 

15 Aup. Si., 1 


2 a aidea. Sū., pp. 684, 687. 
16 Pari. Par., VI | 


a 
c" 
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There is paucity of evidence to present a clear picture of 
the state of Jainism during Nanda rule in Bihar; but the 
removal of the image of the Jina from Kalinga to Pātaliputra 
by the Nanda king of Magadha, seems to suggest his faith 
in Jainism.*? 

That Jainism continued to be a popular faith of Bihar 
during the Mauryan period is known from the association of 
Candragupta Maurya with the Jains, his migration to Sravana- 
Belgola (in Mysore) along with Bhadrabahu, the last of the 
Jain Srutakevalins, in c. 300 B. C., and his death at the 
place as is generally accepted by scholars. Sthūlabhadra, 
one of the Jain patriarchs, is known to have convened a Jain 
council at Pataliputra in the reign of this ruler to settle finally 
the canonical texts.'* Another interesting evidence of the 
existence of aJaincentreat Pataliputra about the 4th century B.C. 
issupplied by a beautiful nude image (nowinthe Patna Museum) 
discovered at Lohanipur in Patna.'* The shining polish of 
the image shows that it belongs to the Mauryan age.*? Accord- 
ing to Bhandarkar, Ašoka uses the term Samgha while 
speaking of the Buddhists alone, but Sramana while referring 
to the Jains as well.?! Jainism continued to be a living faith 
during the time of Ašoka. Samprati, the grandson of Ašoka, 
is believed to have been a Jain, being converted to the Svetam- 
bara creed by Suhastin, and is said to have sent Jain 
missionaries to South India. He is said to have built 
numerous Jain temples.?? 


17 See line 12 of the Hāthigumphā inscription of Kharavela in Sircar, 
Sel. Ins., p. 217 ; JBORS, Vol. HI, 1917, pp. 425, 472; Vol. IV, 1918, 
pp. 364/f. 


18 *'It is quite in keeping with the tradition that there should be a 
temple of Sthūlabhadra in the city, which is located in Gulzarbagh ward", 
(Altekar and Mishra, Rep. Kum. Exca., 1951-55, p. 10). 


19 U.P. Shah, Studies in Jain Art, Pt. I, fig. 2. 


20 Other Jain relics of Mauryan Bihar are a number of caves in the ` 
Barábar and Nāgārjunī hills, dedicated by Ašoka and Da$aratha to the 
DIIVIKA es aoas er. Mkakhaliputta on. was once a disciple and 

| a ra, avatīsūtra, XV. Ë : Basham. 
History and Doctrine of the ikan p P. 60ff n" coun we 


21 Bhandarkar, Ašoka, pp. 168ff. [Sic —Ed.] 
22 Brhatkalpa-bhásya, Vol. ILI, pp. 917-21, Gāthās 3285-89. 
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The continuity of Jainism at Pātaliputra in the Ist-2nd 
century A.D. is proved by the Tattvārthasūtra of Umāsvāti, 
which is held in esteem by both the Śvetāmbara and Digam- 
bara Jains and was composed in the city towards the beginning 
of the Christian era.** Jainism in this period appears to 
have attracted the Murundas of Patna. The Brhatkalpavrtti 
refers to a Murunda king af Pataliputra, who was a pious Jain 
and whose widowed sister had also embraced the same faith.?* 
The Pādalipta-prabandha of the Prabhāvakacarita relates the 
story how Padalipta cured king Murunda of Pataliputra of 
his terrible headache.?* 

At the time of Hiuen-tsang's visit (629-645 A.D.), the 
cities of Pātaliputra and Vaišālī were in ruins. He refers to 
several hundred Sanghārāmas at Vai$ali, which were mostly 
dilapidated. The followers of the Nirgranthas (Jain ascetics), 
he says, were numerous.?® This seems to be the last definite 
evidence of the existence of Jainism in North Bihar. No anti- 
quity or inscription belonging to the subsequent periods have 
been found in North Bihar.?? 

The city of Pataliputra appears to have been destroyed 
about 50 years before Hiuen-tsang's visit. According to a 
Jain work called  Tilthogali Painniya, king Caturmukha 
Kakli was persecuting the Jains, and their preceptors 
advised them to leave Pataliputra ;* he also predicted that 


23 Tartvārthasūtra, Intro., p. 4; cf. Altekar and Mishra, foc. cit. 

24 Altekar and Mishra, op. cir., pp. IOF. 

25 See Mohanlal Jhaveri, Nirvānakalikā of Pūādaliptācārya, Intro., 
p. 10; Pādalipta-prabandha, vv. 44, 59 61; cf. S. Chattopadhyay, Early 
History of North India, p. 144. 

26 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. M, 1934, p. 66. 
The Jain tradition speaks of the existence of Jain shrines at Vaišālī. The 
Uvāsagadasāo refers to a Jain temple at Kollāga (modern Kolhua) bearing 
the name Duipalása. There was a stūpa at Vaišālī dedicated to Muni- 
suvrata. See the Ava£yakacürni of Jinadāsa (c. 676 A.D.) pp. 223f., 567. 

27 Cf. P. C. Nahar, Jain Inscriptions (Jaina-lekha-Sarigraha), Vols. 
I-II ; also Thakur, op. cift., p. 148. 

*[There are some errors here. Probably Tirthodgdrifa and Kalki are 
intended. —Ed.] 
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there would be catastrophe in the near future. Takingthe 
hint of the forecast, a number of Jain monks left Pataliputra ; 
but some were still living there. Soon after unprecedented 
and continuous rains for 17 days in the month of Bhadrapada, 
the waters of the rivers Ganges and Son rose high and engulfed 
Pataliputra from all sides. The latter was terrific and devas- 
tating and carried off several monks and laymen of the city 
by the force of the current of the water and only those who 
could get the support of wood or boat were saved.?% This 
marks the last phase of Jainism at Pataliputra. Although it 
was an important administrative centre during Pala rule 
over Bihar and Bengal, the evidence of the existence of 
Jainism is lacking. The excavations at Pataliputra yielded 
nothing of any Jain importance of this period. 

Jainism suffered a set back during the Gupta-Pala-Sena 
rule in Bihar and soon it completely faded out from North 
Bihar. Notwithstanding the formidable opposition from 
Brahmanism and Buddhism which gained ascendancy during 
this period, it maintained its position, but remained confined 
to the hilly regions of South Bihar. No doubt the Muslim 
conquest gave the last blow to the tottering edifice of Jainism 
in Bihar ; the subsequent periods witnessed a great revival of 
this faith and the activity of the Jains during this period was 
centred at places like Rajgir, Pāvāpuri, Bihārsharif, Kuluha, 
Pārasnāth and Mandar hills.?® 

We have seen above that the birth place of Mahavira, 
according to the Jain tradition, was Kundapura or Kundala- 
pura.*? It was also called Khattiya-Kuņdaggāma (Avasyaka- 
cūrņi, p. 243). Hoernle identified it with the modern village 


28 Motichandra, in Premi Abhinandana Grantha (Hindi), pp. 2307. 

29 A large number of Jain inscriptions dated between Vikrama 1110 
(1053 A.D.) and 1938 (1881 A.D.), engraved on stone slabs and images 
recording the installation of foot prints and images of the Jain Tirthadkaras 
have been found at Rājgir. afar + 

30 Tirthakalpa, Chaps. 14 and 21, pp. 8, 41, 282, 287, etc. ; cf. Thakur, 
op. cit., p. 149. 
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of Vasukunda, about 3 miles to the north-east of Basadh 
(ancient Vaisali) in the Muzaffarpur District. 

It may be pointed outin this connection that sometime 
in 1890, V.A. Smith visited the village of Baniya and is said 
to have discovered two statues of the Jain Tīrthatkaras about 
500 yards tothe west of the village ;** but the images were 
untraceable at the time of Bloch's visit to the village ten 
years after the former. Thus Bloch writes, “It is a remark- 
able fact that the modern site of Vai$ali, the traditional birth 
place of the last Tirthaükara of the Jainas, Vardhamāna 
Mahāvira, is entirely devoid of any remains belonging to 
his religious order". ** 

Strangely enough there is no archaeological evidence of the 
existence of old Jain remains in the locality of Vasukunda 
and it never became a place of pilgrimage for the Jains to rank 
it with the Pārasnāth hill and Pāvāpurī ** Except for strong 
literary evidence, there is nothing to support that Vasukunda 
was the birth place of Mahāvīra.** Curiously enough, the 
Jains forgot their real tradition and the location of the birth 
place of their prophet. 

Rājgir, as we have seen above, was the chief centre of 
Jainism during the life time of Mahāvīra. According to both 
the Svetàmbara and Digambara texts Vardhamāna Mahāvīra 
spent the major part of his life at Rājgir, and his eleven chief 
disciples called ganadharas died there. ‘In the preamble of many 
of the dialogues of Vardhamāna contained in the Svetambara 
Jain canon, he is shown as living inthe Gunasila or Guņa- 


31 JRAS, 1902, p. 149. 

32 ASI, AR, 1903-04, p. 87; Thakur, op. cit., p. 99. 

33 The Švetāmbara text Tīrtkamālācaityvavandana (17th century), which 
gives 76 names of the ancient Jain firthas, does not speak of Vaišālī or 
Kundapura (Thakur, op. cif., p. 149). 

24 The Digambara Jains identify Kundapura or Kuņģalapura, the 
traditional birth place of Mahāvīra, with Kuņģalpur near Nālandā in the 
Patna District (K. Bhujabali Šāstri, in Jain Siddhánta Bhāskara, Vol, 10, 
p. 60) and the Švetāmbaras with the village of Lachwad or Lachuār in the 
Monghyr District. See Thakur, op. cif., p. 149. 
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filaka caitya outside the city of Rājagrha to the north-east 
of it'.*5 Hemacandra in his Sthavirāvalicarita?% also speaks of 
Guņšīla caitya in the neighbourhood of Ràjagrha as adorned 
with a caitya tree. Although memories of the place 
were always cherished in the Jain tradition connected with 
the activities of Mahāvīra, the earliest Jain remains of Rājgir 
belong to the pre-Gupta age. The Soņabhāņdāra cave belongs 
to this period. There is an inscription there belonging to c. 
Ist of 2nd century A.D. The epigraph records that Muni 
Vairadeva,*” a jewel among teachers and of great lustre, 
caused to be excavated two caves fit for the residence of Jain 
ascetics, with images of Arhats (Jains) installed therein.** 
Another cave, calicd *Vaisnava cave’, seems also to be a rock- 
cut Jain shrine. 

On the Vaibhāra hill at Rajgir, there is a ruined temple 
with a central chamber flanked on all sides by a row of cells 
containing Digambara images of the Gupta age.** In another 
chamber, there is a seated figure of Neminatha with a frag- 
mentary inscription in Gupta characters referring to Candra- 
gupta, apparently Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. This 
isthe earliest Jain specimen assignable to a fairly accurate 
date. The pedestal of the image represents a conch shell 
flanked by the dharmacakra on either side. The interesting 
feature of the sculpture is the representation of a young 
prince, standing in front of a wheel which also serves the 
purpose of the halo. The prince seems to represent Cakra- 
purusa. Three standing figures of the Tirthankaras in other 
niches bear Kusana art motifs showing stiffness of their 


35 Bhagavatī Sütra, 1I, Z, ctc. ; cf. ASI, AR, 1925-26, p. 121. The site 
of Guņāšīla caitya lies in the village called Gunava, eleven miles to the 
south of Rājgir. The Utrara Purāņa, a Digambara work by Gunabhadra, 
who flourished in the south in the 9th century A.D., speaks of the Vipula 
hill at Rājgir as the permanent place of residence of Mahāvīra. 

36 1.29; cf. ASI, AR, 1925-26, p. 122. 

37 ASI, AR, 1905-06, pp. 98, 166 ; ibid., 1936-37, p. 47, PI. XII, c. 

38 Ibid., 1925-26, pp. 125ff. ; U. P. Shah, op. cit., p. 14, fig. 18. 

39 U.P. Shah, loc. cir. 
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shoulders. A fourfold (caumukha) Jain sculpture from the 
Sonabhandara cave and a figure of Ādinātha with the name 
of the monk Vasantanandin inscribed on the pedestal (in 
characters belonging to about the 8th century A.D.) discovered 
from the ruined brick shrine on the Vaibhāra hill, are typical 
examples of the Jain sculptures of Eastern India.*° 

The Jain texts say that a stūpa was built at Pavapuri** by 
the gods who came to attend the death of Mahavira and a 
temple was also erected there by king Nandivardhana. The 
place was visited by Buchanan, Franklin, Kittoe, Cunningham, 
Beglar, Broadley and others. Buchanan speaks of a group of 
temples around two courtyards in the village and refers to a 
number of inscriptions in them. The earliest of them is 
dated Vikrama 1605 (1548 A.D.). Bhandarkar's List (No. 
1003) includes only one inscription from Pāvāpurī, which is 
dated Vikrama 1697 (1640 A.D.). Another inscription of 
1641 A.D., recording the restoration of the rīrtha and con- 
struction of a temple, is also reported to have been found 
there.** The temple inthetank at Pāvāpuri, called Jalamandira, 
is obviously a modern one built after Bunchanan's visit to 
the place, as his report contains no reference to it. *? 

Although no Jain antiquity of a date earlier than the 
16th century has been found at Pāvāpurī, it had been a well 
established tīrtha by the fourteenth century. Madanakirti 
(2nd quarter of the 13th century) refers to it (as endowed with 


40 Ibid., p. 17, fig. 28. For details see ASI, AR, 1925-26, pp. 125ff. ; 
1930-34, p. 165f. ; Pl. CXXXVIII d; 1935-36, Pl. XVII, I. A four- 
armed goddess from Nālandā probably representing the Jain Yaksi 
Padmāvatī, assignable to the 9th or 10th century, is a unique work of art 
of the East Indian School (U. P. Shah, op. cit., fig. 41). 

41 There is a difference of opinion about the location of Piva or Papa 
or Pāvāpurī, Some identifies it with Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, 
Uttar Pradesh. See Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India, p. 251. 

42 1IHQ, Vol. I, pp. 116ff. 

43 For details about Pāvāpurī, see Indian Culture, Vol. XIV, pp. 125ff. ; 
Buchanan, Parna-Gaya, Vol. I, pp. 168[. ; JASB, 1847, p. 955; ibid., 1872, 
p. 955 ; ibid, 1872, pp. 283f.; ASR, Vol. XI, pp. 170f. ; ibid., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 7711. ; Patil, op. cit., pp. 121f. 
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the image of Sri-Jina) as one of the twenty-six firthas of the 
Jains of his time. Jinaprabbasüri (1332 A.D.) also describes 


it in details.** 

In Bihar there are a number of places of Jain importance 
and the existence of old Jain shrines, caves temples, images 
and inscriptions have been reported from places like Benu- 
sagar (Singhbhum  District),*^  Charra,*^ ^ Chechgaon,**? 
Deoli,** Dulmi,*® Pakbira,*^ Palma,^* Pavanpur,*? Suissa 
(Manbhum District, now Dhanbad District),^* KuJuha** and 
Pārasnāth hills** (Hazaribagh District), Cheon,** Kauvakol^? 
and Nakhaur (Gaya  District),^* Lachchuar^? (Monghyr 
District), Dapinu*? and Bihar?* (Patna District), Mandar 


44 Thakur, op. cit.. p. 149. 

45 ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 69ff. ; BDG —Singhbhum, p. 38. 

46 ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1903, p. 14; JBORS, Vol. V, p. 283 ; Vol. 
X, p. 171 ; ASR, Vol. VIII, p. 182. 

47 ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1903, p. 14; ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 157ff. ; 
Patil, op. cit., p. 82. 

48 ASR, Vol. Vol. VIII, pp. 189f. ; ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1903, p. 14. 

49 ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 186(T. ; JASB, 1855, p. 211; ibid. 1886. 
pp. 190ff. ; ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1903, pp. 14f. . 

50 ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 193ff. ; PASB, 1865, p. 661. ; ASI, AR, Bengal 


Circle, 1903-04, p. 14. 
51 ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1902-03, p. 14; Hunter, Statistical Account 


of Bengal, Vol. XVII, pp. 298f. ; JBORS, Vol. XXIII, p. 429. 

52 BDG—Manbhum, pp. 266f. : 

53 ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 190f. : 

54 JASB, 1901, pp. 310_; Ind. Ant., Vol. XXX, pp. 90i. . P. C. 
Roychoudhury, op. cit., pp. 40IT. 

55 ASR, Vol. XIII, piri ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1902-03, p. 13; 


BODG- —Hazaribagh, pp. «; Hunter, op. cir., Vol. XVI, pp. 216ff. 


T T Y PO em (= L Pis pa V Nous on the District of Gaya, 
57 BDG-—Gaya, p. 232. 
58 Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, Vol. I, pp. 167f. 
59 ASI, AR, 1903, p. 11 ; BODG—Monghyr, pp. 210, 228. 
60 Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, Vol. 1, pp. 236ff.; ASR, Vol. VIII, p. 74 ; 
JASB, 1872, pp. 256ff. ; Grierson, op. cif., p. 44. 
61 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXI, p. 69, 
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hill^? (Bhagalpur District), etc. The Pārasnāth hill, named 
after Pāršvanātha, the 23rd Tirthankara, who lived and died 
there, is the highest mountain in South Bihar. Beglar refers 
to an old Jain temple on the northern slope of the hill 
called Madhuban and says that it contains numerous sculp- 
tured stones of the ancient period.^* Bloch, however, says 
that the oldest remains he saw were a number of foot-prints 
of various Jain Tirthankaras, which had been consecrated on 
the 9th February, 1969.^* On the summit of the hill is the 
main templē enshrining the foot-prints of Pāršvanātha con- 
secrated on the 17th February, 1793 ; but the temple is of 
much later date. The large temple on the southern slope of 
the hill called Jalamandira enshrines the modern statues of 
eight Tirthankaras. Although the Jain texts speak of very 
high antiquity of this place, the temples are all of recent dates. 

The Mandar hill, the sacred place of theJains, about 30 miles 
tothe south ot Bhagalpur, is associated in Hindu mythology 
with the famous epico-Purāņic story of the Amrta-manthana 
or the churning of the ocean.* The place was visited by 
Buchanan, Franklin, Beglar, Bloch, R. B. Bose and R. L. 
Mitra, etc. 

Beglar and Bose refer to a structure on the foot of the hill 
consisting of a large enclosure, surrounded by a wall built by 
stones and bricks. According to Bose, the building has “a 
large hall in the centre with an adjoining verandah in front 
and six dark rooms on the side—only lighted through small 
apertures in the perforated windows, which are of various 
devices',^" He says that its ‘roof was composed of long and 
spacious marble slabs, supported upon huge stone beams’. 


62 Jbid., Vol. I, pp. 46ff.; SIF., ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 130ff.; Bucha- 
nan, Bhagalpur, pp. 1228. ; ASI, AR, 1903, pp. 8f. 

63 ASR, Vol. XUI, p. 73. 

«|The Mandara of Indian mythology is apparently not the hill near 
Bhagalpur.—HEd.] 

64 ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1902-03, p. 13. See also Hunter, op. cir., 
Vol. XVI, pp. 216ff. ; BODG—Hazaribagh, pp. 202ff. [There is an error in 
the date.—Ed.] P 

65 Ind. Ant., Vol I, pp. 46ff, P 
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Beglar believed that the building belonged to the Sravakas or 
Jains as one of the rooms contained the foot-print of a 
Tīrthankara,** The Jain temple on the summit of the hill is 
of modern date. The general character of the ruins of temples, . 
tanks, images and inscriptions found from the Mandar hill 
show that it has been a sacred place of both the Jains and the 
Hindus. 

Another important sacred place of the Jains in Bihar in 
the Kuluha hill, about 6 miles to the south-west of * unter- 
gunje in the Hazaribag District. On the western foot of the 
hill, Stein?” noticed a small mound of stones, with a small 
Jain image of Pāršvanātha with the usual snake-hood canopy 
over its head. Local people call it Dvārapāla. There are 
two groups of crude rock-cut sculptures of the Jain Tirthan- 
karas known as Dašāvatāra images, apparently for their 
number ten in each group. The first group consists of five 
standing and five seated figures of the Jains. Another group 
of ten figures of the Jinas, located at a short distance, are all 
seated and each of them havea female chowrie-bearer on 
either side.** The sculptures are highly corroded and defaced 
and contain inscriptions on the top, which require fresh 
examination. 

Stein noticed a pair of foot-prints cut into the rocks and 
considered them to be of the Jain Tirthankaras though the 
local people believed them to be of Visnu. The inscriptions 





66 ASR, Vol. VIII, pp. 130ff. See also Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 
1221f. ; Ind. Ant., Vol. I, pp. SL. ; Bihar District Gazetteers—Bhagalpur, 
pp. 31ff. ; ASI, AR, Bengal Circle, 1903, pp. 8-9. 

67 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXX, pp. 90ff. See also JASB, 1901, pp. 31-37. 

68 P.C. Roychoudhury, op. cit., Pl. U1. For details about the Kuluha 
hill, sce Hunter, op. cit., Vol. XVI, p. 29; BODG—Hazaribagh, p. 202; 
P. C^Roychoudhury, op. cit., pp. 401%. In 1953, Kuluha hill was visited by 
D. C. Sircar who has published an inscription of the place giving the name 
of Paramabhajjdraka Mahārājādhirāja Visnugutpa whom srcar assigns to 
theL ater Gupta dynasty. [The Later Gupta monarch Visņugupta flourished 
about p close of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth century 
A.D.—Ed.] 
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found on ihe hill, however, show that some of the ruins would 
date about the 7th or 8th century A.D. 

Another place of importance for the Jains is Gulzarbagh 
in Patna. There lie two Jain temples near the Gulzarbagh 
Railway Station. One of these bears an inscription dated 
Vikrama 1848 (1792 A.D.). The epigraph records that the 
temple was constructed by the whole congregation living at 
Pataliputra and was dedicated to Sri-Sthulabhadra, referred 


to above. The temples are built on a high mound concealing 
some ancient ruins. 





XIII 
BELIEFS AND PRACTICES IN THE JAIN SÜTRAS* 


Ramesh Kumar Billorey, Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University. 


Stray references to folk beliefs and observances, rituals 
and festivals, arts and crafts, etc., occur in some of the Jain 
Sūtras as will be seen below. 

A passage in the Sūtrakrtārīga refers to the practices of 
observing vratas and fasts and giving alms to the Sramanas : 
“They strictly keep the Posaha fast on the fourteenth and 
eighth days of the month, on certain festivals and on full moon 
days. They provide the Nirgrantha Sramanas with pure, 
acceptable food, drink, dainties and spices, with clothes, alms- 
bowls, blankets and brooms, with drugs and medicines, with 
stools, planks, beds and conches. They purify themselves by 
practising the Silavratas and guna-vratas, the viramana, the pra- 
tyākhyāna, the Posaha fasts and austerities which they have 
vowed to perform.” The Uttarddhyayana Sūtru also refers 
to the rules of conduct for a householder: “He should never 
neglect the Posaha fast in both fortnights, not even fora 
single night.''? 

Festivals observed in honour of various deities are men- 
tioned in the Acaáranga Sūtra. ''A monk or a nun on a beg- 
ging tour should not accept food, etc., in the following case : 
when in assemblies or during offerings to the manes, or on a ` 
festival of Indra or Skanda or Rudra or Mukunda or demons 
or Yaksas or the snakes or a festival in honour of a tomb, a 
shrine, a tree, a hill, a cave, a well, a tank, a pond, a river, à 
lake, the sea, a mine .. when on such festivals many Sra- 
maņas and Brāhmaņas, guests, paupers and beggars are enter- 


(This note was received in March, 1973.—Ed.] 


| Jaina Sütras, trans., H. Jacobi, Part ll, SBE, Vol. XLV, pp. 383-84. 
[Read ‘couches’ for 'conches'. — Ed [ ° 


2 lbid.,p.23. The posaha of the Jains corresponds to the uposatha 
of the Buddhists. "EM 
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tained with food, etc."* Further, it is said, *A monk or a 
nun should not, for the sake of hearing sounds, go to great festi- 
vals where women or men, old, young or middle-aged ones, are 
well dressed and ornamented, sing, make music, dance, laugh, 
play, sport, or . distribute plenty of food, drink, dainties and 
spices,"* In the Kalpa Sūtra, ceremonies associated with the 
birth are described thus: ''The parents of Mahāvīra celebrated 
the birth of their heir on the first day; on the third day they 
showed him the Sun and the Moon, on the sixth day they obser- 
ved the religious vigil ; after the eleventh day, when the impure 
operations and ceremonies connected with the birth of a child 
had been performed, they arranged a great feast on the twelfth 
day ....., Then they bathed, made offerings [to the house gods] 
and performed auspicious rites and expiatory acts . ."^ On the 
eve of the celebration of birth day of the Tirthaünkara, the 
king ordered that the town ‘be decorated with variously 
coloured flags and banners and adorned with painted® 
pavilions , that the walls bear impressions, in Goširsa, fresh 
red sandal,* of the hand with outstreched fingers ; the luck- 
foreboding vases be put on the floor, and pots of the same 
kind be disposed round every door and arch ; that big, round 
and long garlands, wreaths and festoons be hung low and 
high ; that the town be furnished with offerings ..that players, 
dancers,** wrestlers, boxers, jesters, story-tellers, ballad- 
singers, actors, messengers, pole-dancers, fruit-mongers, bag- 
pipers, lute-players and many Tā/ācaras be present’. 

The Sütrakrtünga refers to the study of astrology, the art 
of interpreting dreams, divination from diagrams, augury, 


3 Ibid., Part I (SBE, Vol. XXII), p. 92. [The quotation is not quite 


accurate.—Ed.] 

4 Ibid., p. 185. 

S Ibid., pp. 254-55. (The quotation is not quite accurate. —Ed.] 

6 According to the commentary, this may also be translated as 
'smeared with cowdung and whitewashed' (ibid., p. 252, note 2). 


*(fhe original has gošīrsa and dardarā. The latter is explained by 
Jacobi as a Pi brought from Dardara'.—Ed.] 
**|''he reference to *rope-dancers' is carelesly omitted from here. —Ed.] 


7 dbid., pp. 252-53. 
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bodily marks, portents, and omens.* In the same Sūtra, we 
are told: “Some men...study various evil sciences, viz. [the 
divination] from terrestrial accidents, fr.m strange phenomena 
(e.g., the laughing of monkeys), from dreams, from phenomena 
inthe air, from changes in the body, from sounds, from mys- 
tical science* (/aksana, such as, svastika, etc.), from seeds 
(sesamum, beans, etc.) ; [the interpretation of] the marks of 
women, men, elephants, cows, partridges, cocks, ducks, quails, 
of wheels, parasols, shields, sticks, swords, precious stones, 
jewels ; the art to make one happy or miserable, to make a 
woman pregnant, to deprive one of his wits ; incantations, 
conjuring (indrajāla), oblations of substances, the martial arts, 
the course of the Moon, the Sun, Venus and Jupiter, the falling 
of meteors; great conflagration; divination from wild 
animals, the flight of crows, showers of dust, rain of blood, 
the vaitālī and ardhavaitālī arts, the art of casting people 
asleep, of opening doors, the art of Cāņdālas, of Sabaras, of 
Dravidas, of Kalihgas, of Gaudas and of Gāndhāras ; the 
spell for making somebody fall down, rise, yawn; for making 
him immovable or cling to something ; for making him sick, 
or sound; for making somebody go forth, disappear (or 
come)."* Such practices are not approved by the author of 
the text: **They practice a wrong science, the unworthy, the 
mistaken men."!9? Elsewhere it is said, “The stupid sinners... 
go to hell through their superstitious beliefs."'! 

And again, ''Perfection is not attained by ablutions or 
tending a fire.” 2 Reference occurs in the Sütrakrtanga to 
auspicious rites and expiatory acts for counteracting bad 
dreams,** making an offering to the house gods,'* the prac- 





8 Ibid., Part II, p. 317. 
[Read *signs'. —Ed.] 

9 Ibid., pp. 366-67. 
10 Ibid., p.367. 
11 Ibid., Part I, p. 33. 
12 lbid., Part II, pp. 294-95. 
13 lbid., p. 371. 
14 Loc. cit. 
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tice of adorning the floor with auspicious figures,**” the vow 
Of silence,** first portion of the meal being thrown away in 
honour of the gods,*? the precautions regarding food, etc., 
taken by the pregnant women,'* and burying the treasures in 
the wells or house walls.*^ The text also refers to beliefs in 
merits acquired in previous life, pilgrimage,?? cycle of births, 
moksa (deliverance), effect of karman, heaven and hell, etc. ?! 
The Ācārāiga Sūtra refers to the slaying of animals for sacri- 
ficial purpose,?? festivals preceded or followed by a feast or 
entertainment and wedding and funeral dinner.** In the 
Kalpa Sūtra, we are told that Trišalā, in order to save her. 
auspicious dreams?* from being counteracted by other bad 
dreams, remained awake by means of [hearing] good, auspici- 
ous, pious, agreeable stories about gods and religious men.** 
King Siddhartha summoned the interpreters of dreams who 
well knew the science of prognosties.** The Uttarddhyayana 
Sütra mentions four kinds of gods,** viz. (1) Bhavanavasin— 
Asura, Nāga, Suvarņa, Vidyut, Agni, Dvipa, Udadhi, Vāta, and 
Ghanika (Kumāras) ;* (2) Vyantara—Pišāca, Bhuta, Yaksa, 
Raksasa, Kinnara, Kimpurusa, Mahoraga, and Gandharva ; 


15  Ibid., Part I, p. 230. 
16 Jbid., Part II, p. 321. 
17 Ibid., Part I, p. 99. 
18 Jbid., p. 250. 
19. Ibid., p. 248. 
20 Jbid., Part II, p. 62. 
21 Ibid., pp. 279-86. 
22 Ibid.. Part I, p. 12. 


23 Ibid., pp. 94-97. 
24 The auspicious dreams of Trišalā related to the following—an 


elephant possessing all lucky marks, a bull, alion, Sri the goddess of beauty, 
a garland, the moon, the sun, a flag, a vase full of water, a lake, the milk 
ocean, a celestial abode, a heap of jewels, and fire (ibid., pp. 231-38). 

25 Ibid., p. 240. 

26 Ibid., pp. 245-46. 

27 Ibid., Part II, pp. 225-26. 

*[They are Asura-kumára, Nāga-kumāra, ctc. —Ed.] 
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(3) Jyotiska—the Moon, the stars,* the naksatras, the 
planets, and the host of stars ; (4) Vaimānika who are of two 
kinds: those who are born in the heavenly kalpas and those 
who are born in the regions above them. 

Reference also occurs to various folk arts and crafts which, 
however, is beyond the scope of this paper. 


*[Read ‘the moons, the suns’.—Ed.] 
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Mülaka 107 

Mūlarāja I 97 and n, 98-99 
Mūlarājā II 97 

Muņda 13 

Munisuvrata 23, 121 
Muruņda 123 

Mustika 102 

Muzaffarpur District 119, 125 
Mylapore 51 

Nādika 43 

Nāga 13, 18, 135 
Nāga-nandin 61 
Nāgara-šikhara 48 
Nagaswamy, R. 50n 
Naisadha 108 

Nakhaur 128 

Nālandā 127n 

Nāmaputra 119 
Naminātha 22 

Nanda 75 

Nandana 112n 

Nander 3 

Nandin 112n 
Nandi-sangha 79 
Nandivardhana 115n, 127 
Nandivarman LI 55, 60-61, 105 
Nandivišāla 41 
Nandyāvartā 36n 

Nanna 100, 115 

Nannūl 55-56 

Nārada 103 
Narasimbhachar, A, 58n, 59 
Naravahanadatta 1 J2 
Nārāyanapāla 112n A 
Nārpatteņņāyirapperumpaļli 65 
Nāsārika 107, 108n 
Nāsikya 08n 

Nüstika 30 

Nata 112n 

Nata clan 118 

Nātaputra 119 
Navapadapūjā 26 





Navarāstra 107 

Nāyaņār Aņiyādaļigiyāi 65 
Nāyaņmār 48 

Nayavāda 34 

Nejamesa 40 

Nemināhacariu 9-10, 97 
Neminātha 23, 62, 70, 115, 126 
Nemināthacarita 40 

Nepāla 108, 112n 
Nidhanpur plates 107 
Nigaņdu 55 

Nīla 16 

Nīlakeši 55 

Nirgrantha 123 
Nirgrantkašāsana 91 

Nirvāņa 28, 118 

Nirvāņa Ladu 29 

Nisadha 16 

Nišīthasūtra 80n 
Niskalanka 59-60 

Odalvadi 65 

Oghaniryukti 82-83 
Okhārika 45 

Oļi 27° 

Olika 112n 

Onambakkam 46 

Oraon 13 

Orissa 98 

Pādalipta, Pādalipt-ācārya 82, 123n 
Pādaliptaprabandha 123 & n 
Padmenkilkanakku works 51 
Padiyampāļļu 66 

Padmahrd 16 

Padmanābha 104 
Padmanandīn 16 | 
Padma Purdna 112 % n, 113, 115 
Padmāsana 23 

Padmāvatī 102 

Pajjusand 25-26, 120 
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Pallankoil copper plate grant 53 & n 

Pallava 4%, 54, 105 

Pallavarkon 65 

Palliccanda 62-63 

Palliccandal 62-63, 69 

Pallivilágam 63 

Palma 128 

Pamcaselanayara 103 

Pamkaprabha 17 

Paficala 107 

Paficakalpabhdsya 80n 

Paficapandavamalai 46-47, 61 

Paficapandavartippa 69 

Paficasailapura 103 

Paficasiddhüntiká 71n 

Pándava 104 

Pandukuli 3 

Pāndya 48, 51, 55, 65, 105 

Parab 101n, 102n 

Parakesarivarman 63 

Paramara 77 

Parāntaka I 46, 62 

Pārašaila 112n 

Pārasnāth hills 124, 128-29 

Parasurama 93 

Paravadimalla 67 

Paridhāsika 44 

Parīksit 106 

Pār$va, Pārš$vanātha 2-3, 9, 12-13, 
21-22, 37 & n, 38,46, 48, 64-65, 
70, 129 

Paruttikuņru 53 

Paryāyārthikanaya 31 

Paryusand 25 

Pataccara 107 

Patalika 52-54 

Pataliputra 52 & n, 53, 56-58, 71, 
121-24 

Pathak, B. A. 113, 114 & n 

Patna 39, 122-23, 128, 131; Gaya 
region 118 

Pattana 108, 110 

Pajtávali 79 
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Pattinikkurattiadigal 47, 62 

Paundra 107 

Pavanpur 128 

Pávápuri 124-25, 127 & n 

Penzer i0ln, 106n | 

Periya Purāņam 2, 48, 53-54 

Perumandir 61-62, 64, 68 

Peruñkathai 55 

Petaputraka, Petaputrika 44 

Petivamika 43-44 

Phalguraksita 82 

Pindaniryukti 82 

Pišāca 135 

Podana 112n 

Ponninátha temple 65. 

Ponniyakkiyār 61 

Ponnür 66, 68 

Pontagai 59 

Porwal community 97 

. Posaha 132 

Prabandhācintāmaņi 71-74, 75 & n, 

_ . 77n, 80n, 86n, 90, 96n 

Prabandhakoša 73-74, 75 & n, 77, 
80n, 86n, 90, 94-95 | | 

Pradyota 96 

Pradyumna 93 

Prāgjyotisa 107 

Pragvafta community 97 & n 

Prascnajit 85n 

Prašnavahanaka 43n 

Prásthala 107, 108n 

Prátana 112n 

Pratāparudra 98 /. 

Prathala 108n R 

Pratikarman 26 i 

Pratisthëána, Pratist{hanapura 73-74 

Pratyākhyāna 132 T 

Pravaka 101n, 108, 110 et 

Pravaüga 108n 

Prstha-Campa 120 

Prthivivigraha 114n 

Ptolemy 5, 111 

Pudukkaļani 70 
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Pudukkottai 55 
Pūjyapāda 56, 58, 60 
Pulal 70 

Puleya 108n_ 

Pündi 65 

Pundra 112n 
Punnabhadra-caitya 120 
Punnāga 112n 
Puņyalabdha 120 j 
Punyatava 120 
Punyavijaya 91n 
Purakheta 1121 

Puri 112n 

Puri, B. N. 44n 

Purusa 107, 108n, 110 
Pusalker, A. D. 78n 
Puskara-dvipa 17 ! 
Puskarāda 17 

Puspasena 67 
Pusyabhūti 77 
Pusyamitra 115 
Rājabhaļa 109 

Rājagrha 27, 85-86, 103, 120-21, 126 
Rajamalla 66 
Rājaprasāda 36 


4^ Rājarāja I 55, 61, 63 ; II 64 ; III 64 


Rājašekhārasūri 4, 72, 74, 76, 84n, 
86, 94-95 

Rajasimha 23: | 

Rajasthan 99. 111 

Rājatarangiņī 8 

Rāja valikdrhe 58 

Rājendra 63 

Rājgir I24 & n, 125, 126 & n 

Raksābandhana 29 

Ráksasa 135 

Rāma 93, 106n, 112 

Ramachandran, T. N. 55n, 56n, 57n, 
6án ` 

Rümüyana 115 

Ramanathapuram 55 ^ 

Ramyaka 16, 112n 

Ranáditya 8 
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Rástraküta dynasty 50, 66, 100 

Ravisena 112 and n, 113, 115 

Ray, H. C. 97 n 

Rāychaudhuri, H. C. 106 & n, 109n 

Rewa inscription 98 : 

Rice, B. L. 59 ` 

Rjupālikā 120 | 

Rgabha, Rsabhadeva, Rsabhnātha 9, 
11, 21, 23, 66, 68, 70, 116 

Rsibhāsita 73 

Rsi-samudaya 64 

Rudra 93, 132 

Rudradasa 41 

Rukmin 16 

Rüpya 16 

Sadhu 26, 28 

Sadhvi25 +, 

Saha, K. 1, 6, 25-29 

Sahasranika 106 

‘Saitava 108, 110 

Saka 112n 

Sakakāpira 107, 110 

Šakaļāla 72 

Sākta 8, 42 & n 

Šaktideva 101 

Salabha 112n 

Salákápurusa 2 

Saletore, B. A. 56n, 57n, 58n, 66n . 

Šālivāhana 77 | 

Salukki 63 

Saluva-Narasimha 68 A 

Sālva 107 1 - 

Samataļa 108 

Sambandar 53 

Sama-caturasra-kūļa 48 

Samantabhadra 56-58 T 

Samüsasarnhitá Tin ` 

Sambhoga 42 

Sambhütivijaya 73-75 

Sambhuvaráya 64-65 

Sametasikhara 23 TT 

Samprati 122 - -- 

Samita 82 


Samudravijaya 105 
Sanatkumdracarita 97 
Sangam works 51 
Sanghadásaganin 80n 
Sangita-mandapa 67 
Sankhya 33 

Šāntinātha 37, 100 
Šānti-sūri 81-82 
Sarasvat 41 

Sarasvata 107 
Sdrasvata-vydkarana 78 
Sarasvati-gaccha 79 
Sarkar, Jadunath 96n, 114n 
Sarkaraprabha 17 


. Sarvanandin 52 


Sarvara 112n 
Sarvatobhadrikaprātimā 39 
Sarvavarman 5, 78 

Šašānka 107 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta 54, 84n 
Šātavāhana 77 

Satanika 106 

Satpaficasika 71 

Satrujit 73 

Satrufijaya 27 


. Sattamangalam 55, 61 


Satya 38 
Sauryapura 116 
Sauvira 107, 112n 
Sedárampattu 69 


Sen, B. C. 105n 


Sengupta, S. 1, 5, 15-19 
Shah, U. P. 10, 37n, 41, 127n 
Shastri, A. M. 1-2, 4-5, 7, 9, 71-95 
Sastri, Nemi Chandra 85, 89n 
Siddha 28, 38 

Siddhacakra 27 ; “pija 26 
Siddhārtha 119 

Siddhāyvikā 61 

Sikhapada 112n 

Sikharin 16 

Silanka 8! & n 

Silapata 40 
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Silappadikāram 51 

Silavrata 132 

Šilpačāstra 91n 

Simhala 112n 

Sirhhanandikkuravagigal 61 

Simhavarman 52-53 

Simhavisnu 51 & n, 53 

Sindhu 107 

Šinganikkuppam 69 

Singh, S. P. 1, 8-9, 118-31 

Singhbhum 9, 128 

Sircar, D. C. 1-6, 8-9, 52n, 77n, 96, 
98n, 108n, 110 & n, 111 

Širuvākkam 69 

Sītā 106n 

Šītalāsātama 29 

Sivakoti 58 

Šivakumāra 56 

Skanda 132 

Solanki dynasty 97 

Solavandipuram F2 

Somadeva 3, 101, 102 & n, 104, 106 

Smith 98n, 99n 

Sravaka 25, 130 

Šrāvakī 25 

Šravaņa Beļgoļa 50, 56-57, 59, 67, 122 

Sri 93, 135n 

Sricandra 97 

Šrīgrha 43 

Srigupta 43 

Šrī-Jina 128 

Srikaranapperumpalli 69 

Srimala 99 

Šrī-Sthūlabhadra 131 

Srivaisnava 68 

Srivallabha 100 

Srivastava, B. 1 

Srutadharman 31 

Srutakevalin cas nig cae 4, 6, 60, 78, 
83 

Stevenson 7, 11 

Sthánikiya 42 

Sthavirávalicarita 96, 126 


Sthülabhadra 74-76, 122 

Stimitaságara 105 

Subramaniam, K. R. 60 

Subramaniam, T. N, 53 & n 

Suddhodana 106n 

Sudharman 120, 121n 

Suhastin 122 

Südra 110 

Suhma 112n 

Sukhabodhini 74 

Sukosala 112n 

Sulasā 93 

Sumitradatta 116 n 

Sumukha 104 

Suparna 18 

Supāršva, Supāršvanātha 37, 48 

Süra 105, 107, 110 

Sürasena 107 

Surástra 108, 112n 

Süriyadeva 105 

Sürpára, Sirparaka 107, 112n 

Sürya 91n, 93 

Sdryaprajfapri 73, 84n 

Süryaraka 112n 

Sūryavarīšī Gajapati dynysty 98 

Susthita 43 

Sütrakrtünga 73, 132-34 

Suvarna 135 

Svetambara sect 5-6, 26-27, 38, 73, 
76, 78-79 

Syddvdda 7, 34 

Tacambadi 68 

Talacara 133 

Tamahprabha 17 

Tāmasa 110n : 

Tamilnadu 3, 47, 56-57 

Tapa 26 

Tāpasa 107, 110 

Taralasvāmin 115 

Tattvārthasūtra 26 

Taurika JO$n ^ 

Tawney, C. H. 96n, 101n, 106n 

Tevāram 48, 52, 53n 
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Therdvali 96 

Tikanikayátrá Tin 

Tiloyapannatti 4, 75, 96, 103, 114 & 
NTS 

Tilthogali Painniya 123n 

Tirākkol 63, 65 

Tīrnakarna 107 

Tīrthakalpa 36, 124n 

Tirthañkara 2, 7,19, 21-22, 24, 2% 

Tiruarungonģai 65 

Tiruchirapalli 47, 50, 63 ; cave ins- 
cription 54 

Tirujianasambandar 69 

Tirukkatiàmpalli Alvar 64 

Tirumalai 55, 62, 63 & n, 65-67 

Tirumalavadi 63 

Tirumaļišai 53 

Tirumangai 53 

Tirunanutgonģai 62-63, 68 

Tirunatharkupru 47 ; epitaphs 50 

Tirunāvukkarašar Purdnam 52, 53 
& n 

Tirunelveli 47, 55, 66 

Tiruppādirippuliyūr 52 

Tiruppanmalai 47, 55, 61-63 

Tirupparambür 59, 64 

Tirupparuttikkunram 53, 57, 64-65, 
67 

Tiruvadigai 53-54 

Tiruvakkianda Tambirānār 69 

Tiruvalluvar 56 | 

Tiruvüráàmpalli 64 

Tondaimandalam 6, 47, 50-53, 56, 60- 
61, 65-66 

Tondaradippodi 53 

Tondir 62 ; Olakkūr 62 

Tosaliputra 82 

Trailokyanātha 67 ; temple 68 

Trigarta 107 

Trijaja 112n 

Triküga-basti 64  . 

Tripura 108 

Tripuri 98 
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Tris$ala 40, 119, 135 & n 

Trišira 112n 

Tulinga 107, 108n, 110 

Tundirahvaya-Mandalarha Sugiri 63n 

Ubhdisiitra 120 

Ubhayabhüsükavicakravartin 67 

Uccanāgarī, Uccenagari 42-43 

Udadhi 135 

Udayana 106 

Udayendiram copper plates 60 

Udayin 121 

Ulkā 88 

Ulūka 112n 

Umasvati 16 

Upadhyaya 28 

Upadhye, A. N. 103n 

Upasargaharastotra 84 

Upreti, G. B. 1, 5 

U šimalai 46 

Ušīnara 112n 

Utsarpinī 18 

Uttamapālaiyam 66 

Uttamarna 108n, 110n 

Uttamavarņa 108 and n, 110 

Uttaradāsaka 36 

Uttarüdhyanasütra 73, 82, 132,135; 
Oniryukti 82 

Uttarakuru 16 

Uttarapurdna 126n 

Uttiramerūr Perunagar 69. 

Uvāsagadasāo 120, 123n 

Uvasaggaharapása 72, 74, 80-81 

Vācaka 45 

Vaccaliya 42 

Vadvan 100, 101 & n 

Vaidya-Kāšmīra 1120 

Vaibhara hill 126-27 j 

Vaidarbha 107 

Vaidehadatta 119 

Vaidehi 119 

Vaidiša 108 

Vaikuntha Perumášl temple 60 

Vaimanika 136 
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Vairadeva 126 

Vairi 42 & n 

Vaisali 21, 118; 120, 123n, 125n 

" Vaisalika 119 

Vaisnava cave 126 

Vaišravana 93 

Vajrakhandika 108, 110 

Vajranandin 53, 58-59 

Vajrasv&min 82 

Vajrin 43n 

Valaivāpati 55 

Vallimalai 66 

Valluvar 51 

Vālukāprabhā 17 ` 

Valuvamolipperumpalli 62 

Vāmanāthapura 70 

Vanamala 104 

Vanavāsa, Vanavāsaka 108n, 112n 

Vañga 107, 112n 

 Vānijyagrāma 120 

Vānīya 43n 

Varāha 72-73, 100 & n 

Varāhamihira 4-5, 71, 74, 78,83, 84 
& n, 86, 88, 89 & n, 94-95, 111 

Vārāhī Sarhhita 72, 80n 

Vāraņa 42 

Vāranagana 44, 45n 

Vardhamāna 11, 37, 39, 63-64, 100, 
101 & n; temple 53, 57, 64-65, 
67-68 

Vardhamāna Mahāvīra 9 

Vardhamanappecriyadigal 62 

Varuna, Varunadeva 93, 105 

Vasantanandin 127 

Vasistha 91n 

Vassāvāsa 25 

Vasudeva 93, 102, 105, 116 

Vāsudeva-Krsna 115 

Vasudeva Siddantabhatara 46 

Vasukunda 125 

Vasumitra 114 

Vāsupūjya 23, 120 

Vāta 135 
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Vatadhana 108n 
Vatavana 107, 108n 
Vatsa 108 

Vatsaliya 43n 

Vatsaraja 100 

Vedal 55, 60-63 

Vegavati 102 

Velūr 69 

Verma, O. P. 1 

Vesalie 119 

Vidarbha 112n 
Vidar-palli 60 

Videha 16, 108 
Videhadatta 19 
Videhasukumāra 119 
Vidyādhara 102 
Vidyādharī 42, 43n 
Vidyut 135 

Vijaya 105 

Vijayanagar 54-55, 67 
Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman 6! 
Vijaya-nayakar 68 
Vikramacola 64 
Vikramaditya 5, 82 
Vilāppākkam 46, 62 
Vimala-Sriyarya Tirtha-palli 61 
Vimāna 18, 23 

Vindhya 101 & n, 112n 
Vindhyavāsinī 115 & n .. > 
Vipula hill 27, 126n 

Vira 97 & n 
Vīrakeralaperumpajli 63 
Viramana 132 s 


Vīrarājendra 64 ; "pperumpaļļi €4, 68 ` 
Virasangha 68 ; Spratisthacarya 68 


Vīrašāsanajayantī 27 
Virasena 100n 
Virajjanam 54 
Viravira 64 
Vīravīrajinālaya 64 
Vīšaladeva 99 
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Vismukumāra 29 i E Winternitz 76n, 79n, 97n 
Visnu Purāņa 102 Watters 107n 
Visvakarman 93 Yadivasaha 114 
Višvamalla 99 Xaksa 13, 24, 132, 135 ; bhattari 61. 
Višvātnitra 103 - Yaksi—Dharmadevi 62 ; Siddhāyikā 
Vitihotra 108n - UST. s 
Vivahapayala 71n Yaksini 24 
Vrii-Licchavi 118 | Yāpaniya-saūgha 69 
| Vrk-Andhaka 108n |J . Yápparuügalam 56 
R Vrkārthaka 107, 108n ç Yašobhadra 74, 83 
Vrsāņa 112n > | Yašobhadra-süri 73 
Vršni 102-03 ' . Yašovarman 96 | 
Vyantara 135 ⁄ Yativryabha 103, 114 i 
Vyavahāra-bhāsya 37 Yavana 107, 112n 
:  &yavahárasütra 73 Yogayātrā 71n 
Wilson 97n Yudhisthira 106 


———— 








CORRIGENDA 


Page 9, line 15.—Read—Rsabha 


28, note 8.—Read—Stevenson 

38, line 20.— Read—Comprehending 
48, linc 11.—Read— Devāram (1,) ` 
50, line 6.—Read—Bhadrabāhu 

57, line 5.—Read—manuscript 

60, line 1.— Read—Akalanka 

4, line 3, — Read—Niskalanka 

72, line 17.— Read—newborn 

„ line 24.—Read—efforts 

74, line 22. — Read —Pataliputra 
75, line 24.—Read—Srutakevalins 
76, line 25.—Read— Rājāšekharasūri 
79, note 28.— Read—W internitz 

80, line I5š.—Read-—niryuktis 

85, note 49, line 4.—Read—introduction 
96, line 5.—Read—We had 


